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The 
medical 
crisis in 
Vietnam 


“It’s Appalling,” 


Says a Doctor 


By Dr. Henry Mayer 
as told to DaiUe Rupnik 

(Dr, Mayer, a Redwood City internist, recently re¬ 
turned front South Vietnam as a member of a three man 
team of physicians that investigated the medical treat * 
ment of civilian war casualties.) 

Imagine only 150 doctors to care for 
the medical needs of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Cleveland* 
This today is the state of medicine in South 
Vietnam; 150 South Vietnamese doctors for 
12,000,000 people, or one doctor for 80,000 
people in a time of war and plague.* Other sta¬ 
tistics are equally shocking: 

70,000 persons displaced each month from their 
homes* 

50,000 civilian casualties a year by estimate of the 
Vietnamese Ministry of Health, 

585 patients in a 200-bed hospital * 

We are accustomed to thinking of the war in Vietnam in 
terms of figures and body count. Well, these are new ones and 
they add up to a medical crisis in South Vietnam, 

1 went to Vietnam as one of three representatives of the 
Committee for Responsibility, which was formed in Novem¬ 
ber, 1966, to provide specialized 
medical care in the U.S, for war- 


Dr. Mayer's Vietnam 
—more pictures on Page 3 


injured Vietnamese children. The 
other two members: Dr. John Con¬ 
stable, plastic surgeon from Boston, 
and Dr. Theodore Tapper, pedia¬ 
trician from Philadelphia. 

Our mission: not to do a stasticaJ 
survey of casualties, but to find 
children in need for treatment. How¬ 
ever, what stands out from our trip 
is the medical crisis in Vietnam. 


IN a word, it is appalling. 

Like any other "underdeveloped 
country,” Vietnam has its share of 
poverty, lack of sanitation, skin 
disease, malnutrition and infectious 
disease. Life expectancy at birth is 
35 years, bat half the children won't 
reach five years. An estimated 1 5 % 
of adults have tuberculosis, gonor¬ 
rhea is widespread. 

Medical care was inadequate 
before the war. Add the war, and the 
picture deteriorates. 

The U.S. alone, according, to 
Newsweek magazine of Dec. 5, 
1966. uses in Vietnam 1,000 tons of 
ammunition a day excluding bombs. 
More bombs are dropped there per 
week than in Africa and Europe dur¬ 
ing peak bombing periods in World 
War !I. "Bombs" include napalm, 
anti-personnel fragments and phos¬ 
phorus. 

Obviously, war on this scale pro¬ 
duces many civilian casualties. The 
Ministry of Health estimates civilian 
casualties (only those who make it 
to hospitals) in South Vietnam at 
50.000 a year. Sen, Edward 
Kennedv, D-Mass.. put the annual 
figure at 100,000. 

Our committee found there is no 
way or knowing the actual number 
of casualties, since poor records 
are kept and since there is no org¬ 
anized program of evacuating wound- 


What’s the matter 
with SF State? 


By Douglas Dibble 


The presidency of John Sum- 
merskill h seriously threatened 
by a political and racial backlash 
whipping across the San Fran¬ 
cisco State College campus. 

Summerskill's hectic first year 
on the job ended earlier this 
month when the tough-minded 
educator became the target of 
an attack masterminded by two 
conservative, highly energetic 
and dedicated students. 

Their efforts, which caught the 
ear of Max Rafferty . prompted 
an investigation into campus activi¬ 
ties by Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke. 

The students worked hard to en¬ 
list state college trustees in their get- 
Summerskilt movement, but the trus¬ 
tees wisely agreed at their last meet¬ 
ing to do nothing until they hear from 
Dumke. 

What Dumke, a conservative form¬ 
er SF Slate president, will say is 
anyone's guess. So far he is playing 
it cool, saying he is investigating only 
because of the serious nature of the 
charges. Otherwise, he said, the sit¬ 
uation essentially is a college prob¬ 
lem to be handled by students, fac¬ 
ulty and administration. 

Working through a faction of the 
new student government, the acti¬ 
vist student duo has put out several 
unti-SummcrskiN broadsides alleg- 
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mg that his administration is inept 
and that the 42-year-old psychologist 
toadies to campus leftists. Both 
charges are absurd. 


IT IS no secret Dumke and some 
trustees have been upset with State 
happenings of recent vintage. This 
year saw a boycott over prices of the 
campus cafeteria, a sit-in in Summer- 
skill's office, demonstrations at his 
inaugural and a final edition of a stu¬ 
dent publication. The Open Process, 
that was sprinkled with words and 
pictures that drive trustees to god 
knows what. 

Turmoil also swirled over threat¬ 
ened budget cuts and tuition hikes, 
an inadequate presidential stall' 
(since remedied) and a student pol¬ 
itical battle of awesome complexi¬ 
ties. 

A central issue in the state strug¬ 
gle is the Black Students Union, a 
student group that rated high priority 
from previous student liberal admin* 
ist rations. 

- continuedon page 6 
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CONTINUING 
THE 
STRANGE 
STORY OF 
DR. FORT’S 
FIRING 


When secretary Dinah Prentice 

lost her job-was 

it just coincidence? 
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By our correspondent 

SAN FRANCISCO - This is 
the story of a coincidence, the 
kind commonly called remark¬ 
able. 

It's ihe story of Dinah Pren¬ 
tice. Dr. Joel Fort’s secretary 
before his dismissal as director of 
the Center for Special Problems, 
and how she learned one day that 
her own employment had been 
terminated, retroactively. 

IT ADDED, as you see. a new cate- 
gory of civil service dismissals - the 
retroactive firing. 

MRS, Prentice and her husband, a 
graduate student at San Francisco 
State College, came here early this 
year after serving with the Peace 
Corps in Colombia. 

Fort hired her as his secretary, but 
her payroll classification was that 
of clerk-typist. A person thus direct¬ 
ly hired holds no Civil Service status 
and can work for 90 days only, unless 
a civil service examination is taken 
and passed, 

Mrs, Prentice took the examina¬ 
tion around March I and passed. 
Early the next month, she was noti¬ 
fied by mail to report for a physical 
examination and the other steps nec¬ 
essary for certification to a perman¬ 
ent position under civil service. 

The notice she received by mail 
indicated she was to report to the 
Social Services Department. Since 
she already had a position at the 
center. Mrs. Prentice says, she 
thought someone had typed in ’‘social 
services” by mistake, 

SHE WENT through the certifying 
routine - physical, fingerprinting, 
etc. — on April l f, then hurried back 
to the center. 

“Nobody said anything about 
social services, and I didn't take the 
time to inquire, as we were very busy 
here right then.” she says. 

Fort's ouster was brewing at the 
time. He was subsequently dismissed 


by Dr. Ellis D. Sox. city health di¬ 
rector. on charges so absurd that 
almost everybody, except San Fran¬ 
cisco's two daily newspapers, felt 
a sense of outrage, (Fort's firing was 
fully reported in the last edition of 
The Guardian.) 

Fort, ordered to pack and leave 
the premises immediately, refused. 
Several days later. Dr. J. M. Stubble- 
bine, chief of the city's mental health 
services but a stranger to the 17- 
month-old center created by Fort, 
made the long journey out Van Ness 
avenue, not to inspect this unique 
program that had won national recog¬ 
nition, but to see that Fon got the 
hell out of there. 

HE encountered a slight delay. 
Mrs. Prentice, who lacked the ex¬ 
perience that teaches a secretary 
when to discriminate in her effi¬ 
ciency, said Fort was busy, please 
take a seat. Those who know him 
say this incident, trivial though it 
was, might well have a thermal effect 
on Stubblebine. 

Be that as it may, on the Tuesday 
after the Civil Service Commission 
hearing on Fort's firing — Tuesday, 
May 2— a Winifred Jones appeared 
at the Center for Special Problems 
and announced she was to replace 
Mrs, Prentice. 

She was, in the civil service ver¬ 
nacular, “investigating"— that is. 
looking over a job to determine if 
she'd like to take it. A candidate for 
ajob has three waivers. 

A WEEK or so later a reporter, 
getting wind of the sudden replace¬ 
ment, called on Mrs. Prentice at the 
center. (She was still on the job, since 
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Miss Jones was not scheduled to 
report for duty until May 16.) 

“There's no connection with Dr. 
Fon,” Mrs. Prentice said, “It's just 
a coincidence that It happened now." 

A pure coincidence? How could 
she be so certain? 

"Well, they said it was purely a 
coincidence, and from what they 
showed me I guess they’re right/' 
Who might “they” be? 

“Civil service,” 

MARGARET Farr, chief of the 
clerk-typists at the center, seemed 
so anxious to convey the impression 
that the replacement of Fort's sec¬ 
retary was "nothing but a coinci¬ 
dence” that she gave a quick course 
in civil service procedures to prove 
her theory. 

The girl at the counter at civil serv¬ 
ice appeared oddly reluctant to let 
the reporter, who identified himself, 
see her boss. 

"We all handle assignments," she 
said. “The person you're inquiring 
about, I probably handled part of her 
case, and somebody else probably-" 
No case was mentioned, let alone 
the sex. 

"Please. Pm not interested in prob¬ 
abilities. I’m interested in facts. 1 
want to see the man in charge here.” 

THE man in charge— Dan Fried¬ 
man, superviser of assignments — 
was affable, surprisingly knowledge¬ 
able andjust a bit psychic. 

Or so it seemed. No sooner did he 
hear the name of Dinah Prentice, 
than he spoke up: "There's no story 
there." 

"No story?" 

“Absolutely. No connection what¬ 
ever with Dr. Fort's dismissal. A 
pure coincidence, that's all. You've 
got no story." 

HE took kindly the suggestion that 
he leave the matter of a story judg¬ 
ment up to the reporter, and for the 
next two hours he patiently explained 
why it was all a pure coincidence. 

“Why, I didn't even know Mrs, 
Prentice was working out there. So 
far as we knew, that job was vacant... 

"It works like this: we get a requi¬ 
sition from a department — in this 
case, the Health Department— and 
we simply send over the girl al the 
top of the eligible list... 

"Mrs. Prentice was non-civ (non- 
Civil Service) before she took the 
examination, and she's still non-civ 
because she was terminated for fail¬ 
ure to report to the Social Services 
Department to which she was certi¬ 
fied... 

"I begged her to stay on and take 
a transfer but she wouldn't. We 
simply can't get clerk-typists. The 
examination for that job is contin¬ 
uous, we just can’t get them..." 

If that were so, why wasn't Miss 
Jones assigned somewhere else and 
Mrs, Premice kept on- particularly, 
since her experience in that secre¬ 
tarial post would be invaluable to an 
acting director? 

"We just fill requisitions," Fried¬ 
man said. 

When did this requisition come in? 
This question was asked at various 
times over a period of about an hour, 
and finally he checked a large ledger 
and said, "On March 15, 1967, so, 
you see, there's no connection at ail 
with the dismissal of Dr. Fort." 

“MARCH 15 to May 2— why 
did it take so long to fill that requisi¬ 


tion?" 

"You see, as 1 explained, a girl can 
waive ajob, and that means she can't 
be assigned to the same department. 
.They get three waivers, and they're 
waiving jobs all the time.” 

“But since there's such a shortage 
of clerk-typists, and the examination 
is continuous— why should it take 
so long?" 

"WELL, you see, as I said,,.” 

There was a letter in the Prentice 
file, a brief letter of termination from 
the personnel officer at Social Serv¬ 
ices. It said, indeed, that Dinah 
Prentice was terminated, effective 
April II, 1967: the reason: failure 
to report for duty. 

The letter Itself was dated May 2, 
1967— the day that Winifred Jones 
reported at the center as Mrs. Pren¬ 
tice's replacement. 

How come? 

''Routine.” said Friedman, "A 
girl doesn't show up and so she's 
terminated." 

BUT THAT was the day— April 
11 — on which she was certified to 
social services, three weeks earlier 
than the letter of termination. If she 
didn't show up after a day or two, 
why didn't social services make in¬ 
quiry? 

"Oh, a girl might get the job in 
New York and it might take her two 
or three weeks to get out here." 
Friedman readily explained. “They 
wouldn't know that at social serv¬ 
ices." 

But the point is, why did the man at 
social services write this letter of 
termination on the very day that Miss 
Jones showed up at the Center for 
Special Problems? 

“That’s easy,” said Friedman, “I 
called and told him to write it." 

“You did?" 

"Purely routine. These things 
slip their mind." 

The personnel officer at another 
department, hearing that the letter 
terminated Mrs. Prentice as of April 
11, shook his head as he said: 

"The day she took her physical? 
That’s strange," 

What they call a strange coinci¬ 
dence. 
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A nation's agony— recorded by Dr. Mayer's camera 


Hospitals ‘overwhelmed 
by human bodies’ 


— From page 1 

ed civilians by Vietnamese or 
American authorities. 

Figures on burn victims are es¬ 
pecially unreliable: since those 
severely burned persons seldom 
make it to hospitals, and those who 
do often die. In a province hospital, 
we were told of two children sitting 
on a dike fishing when a U.S. plane 
returned Vietcong ground fire. The 
children, caked from head to foot 
with phosphorus, jumped into the 
water, and weren't picked up until 
an hour later by a local bus. When 
the children reached the hospital, 
they were covered with mud, and 
still smoking. They died that night. 

Besides war injuries are the war- 
related problems: injury from mili¬ 
tary vehicles: gasoline burns T gas¬ 
oline used for stoves because of 
kerosene shortage caused by war); 
increase in disease, epidemics and 
malnutrition due to dislocation of 
people and conditions in “refugee" 
camps. 

The World Health Organization 
reported an increase of 25,000 
cases of cholera in 1964. Incidence 


prehensible. For example, many 
Vietnamese doctors are poorly 
trained by our standards—some don't 
understand that patient and donor 
must be matched for blood type. 
Paramedical personnel are also 
scarce —there are nine nurses per 
100,000 people. We were told that 
only 2% of the nation's budget goes 
to the Ministry of Health, 

What about hospitals? There is 
one hospital for each of 46 provin¬ 
ces, one to four doctors per hos- 
pital. We visited 35 of these hos¬ 
pitals. A look at the provincial 
hospital at Nha-Trang points up the 
seriousness of the situation. 

Upon entering, we, were hit by 
an overpowering stench from the 
open sewer around the U-shaped 
courtyard. We went through the 
wards: The hospital was jammed 
with people, mostly women, children 
and the elderly, generally two to a 
bed. (We often were told “the Viet¬ 
namese like it that way," but this 
point was refuted by Vietnamese 
themselves.) 

Each patient, if lucky, had his 
Family camped behind his bed, to 
care for and feed him, and to fan 


of the plague and tuberculosis has 
increased. 

Constant bombing brings terrific 
psychologic dislocations with little 
security. The Saigon Director of 
Police has been quoted as saying 
that suicides rose 50% from 1965 to 
1966: recently group suicide pacts 
among teenagers have been reported. 

Countless numbers of children are 
orphaned. Packs of children roam the 
streets of Saigon, begging and scav¬ 
enging. Scores came up to us, big- 
eyed and dirty, selling gum, selling 
their sisters, sometimes grabbing our 
hands, staying with ur for blocks, 
hoping we would take care of them. 

What facilities are there to care 
for these suffering people? Look at 
the ratio of doctors to population. 
There are 1,000 to 1,100 doctors in 
Vietnam: of these, about 700 are in 
the military. One-half of the remain¬ 
ing 300 are in private practice, mostly 
in Saigon with its three million pop- 


away the swarming files. A skeleton 
nursing crew administered medicine. 
Janitors were scarce. 

Nha-Trang had no water the two 
days we were there. It was short 
of drugs and many supplies- 

Since Vietnamese rarely give 
blood, ti was always in short supply. 
Outdated Army blood was com¬ 
monly used, 

Nha-Trang illustrates problems 
our committee found typical in the 
hospitals: unbelievable lack of sani¬ 
tary facilities; overcrowding (worse 
in areas of heavy fighting such as 
Da Nag, where we picked our way 
among stretchers covering the floor); 
shortages of basic medicine and 
equipment; lack or shortage of water; 
inadequate paramedical personnel. 

The Ministry of Health allotted 
only 8* a day per patient for food, 
which we often saw being prepared 
in dirty, dingy kitchens. Hospital 
conditions varied; in fairness, it 



ulation. This leaves about 150 doc¬ 
tors to care for nearly 12,000.000 
people. 

The mind boggles at the logistic 
problems this presents. Given only 
normal ailments and accidents, 
adequate medical care is incom- 


should be pointed out that a few 
hospitals in Saigon and the Delta 
were reasonably dean and provided 
adequate care, 

A chronic problem In provincial 
hospitals was the lack of supplies. 
All hospitals we visited reported 


shortages of various essential drugs 
and yet US-AID stocked seven 
Saigon warehouses with medical 
supplies, supplies for the Ministry 
of Health. Inefficiency was blamed 
for the bottleneck in distribution, 
but two doctors told us of widespread 
graft and black markets. 

As our trip progressed, certain 
problems stood out. There is a great 
need for health and safety education, 
especially to warn children of the 
danger of grenades, flares and phos¬ 
phorus bombs. Lack of wounded 
civilian evacuation accounts for a 
great number of casualties — at pres¬ 
ent most admissions spend an aver¬ 
age of 24-36 hours on route to hos¬ 
pital. Some spend as long as four 
days. 

Persons seldom make it to hos¬ 
pital's with compound fractures, in¬ 
ternal injuries and severe bums; if 
they do, they are often severely in¬ 
fected by the lime they are treated. 
Only limited plastic surgery facili¬ 
ties are available for bum cases. 

A major problem is the huge and 
increasing number of compound 
fractures, often resulting in amputa¬ 
tions. Existing facilities, our com¬ 
mittee was told, will tike at least 
five years to catch up with the pres¬ 
ent need of prostheses for amputees, 
providing there are no new cases. 

Several programs are at work to 
alleviate these problems in Vietnam. 
MILPHAP (Military Provincial 
Hospital Assistance Program) sends 
teams of one to six doctors, corps- 
men, technicians and anesthesiolo¬ 
gists to hospitals. They work hard 
under difficult conditions. 

“Third world" medical teams, from 
New Zealand, West Germany, 
Australia, Spain, Formosa and the 
Philippines, aid hospitals. Under the 
AMA’s Project Vietnam, American 
doctors stay two months. AM A 
has a program to raise the output of 
doctors from the medical school in 
Saigon, The Red Cross and various 
religious groups also give medical 
aid. 

It is disheartening Lo realize that 
all of these in-country programs, 
though laudable in intent, require 
the stability and hope of peace to 
be effective. Now that human bodies 
simply overwhelm the medical fa¬ 
cilities. adequate treatment isn't 
possible in the foreseeable future. 
This was pointed out graphically 
to us by a Vietnamese father who 
had heard of COR, and pleaded with 
us to send his badly burned 12- 
year-old daughter to the U,S, 
for reconstructive care. 

The Committee's immediate con¬ 
cern is severely injured children — 
those who will die without proper 
care, and those whose maimed bod¬ 
ies need specialized care. COR of¬ 
fers hospital beds and advanced 
medical care in the U.S. to supple¬ 
ment in an extremely limited way 
existing Vietnamese facilities. This 
care is available — for a handful of 
children now, for up to 30 a month 
later—if and when approval of the 
COR program is forthcoming from 
the South Vietnamese government. 


150 doctor* per \2 miJIEcitt people figure: Ambas¬ 
sador Vo Van That, quoted in the AMA News, 
October, !V66. 

‘70,000 displaced person: New Vork Times, Oc¬ 
tober. 1966, 

piiiieni figure: Dr. Moyer’s investigation. 
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In Sacramento: Business as usual 

By our correspondent described as "technical' 1 bills and dividends won't be included. 

Gov. Reagan has told Galiforn- E el little attention from the press. The bill passed the Senate un- 

Jans that taxes should hurt. But or from otherwise watchful law- animously and was approved in the 

California legislators this year are makers* Assembly, 54-6. 

providing some pain killers^with The bill setting up a New Car 

very limited application* Dealers Policy and Appeals Board THE telephone company, Op- 

Businessmen will get the remedies, met no opposition and was passed ponems argued, would receive a 

and individual taxpayers will be left unanimously in the Senate, The good portion of the windfall at the 

with their full share of new taxes, same time it was seeking a rate 

likely to exceed S1 billion 

Reagan's tax program calls for in- » T E I I &J P ® ne ^ e £Jslature T s most 

creases in business taxes. But the [J I t L I N E amiable friends of business is a new 

legislature is producing a few wind- member. Republican Sen. William 

falls to ease the shock for oil com- Coombs of San Bernardino County, 

panics. Pacific Telephone Co. and r A TD A MCUTA Coombs so far hasn't had much luck 

new car dealers* J A V if A If 1 C N I U witfl his legislation. 

The fact that a new Republican The portly senator sounds sensible 

administration —cordial to bus- most of the time, but the fine prim 

mess-took office last year has little in bis bills is startling* For example: 

to do with the file of bilk introduced 
giving tax breaks and other aid to 
businesses. Democrats as well as 
Republicans in the legislature tra¬ 
ditionally have held a soft spot for 
business, represented by well-paid, 
persistent lobbyists. Some of this 
year's action: 

Legislative passage of a bill giving 
a $5 million tax break to large cor¬ 
porations, notably the Pacific Tele¬ 
phone Co. 

Assembly rejection of a bill that 
would have raised California's oil 
severance tax from a $2 million an¬ 
nual revenue to about $50 million, 
in keeping with other oil-producing 
states. 

Senate passage of a bill allowing 
new car dealers more of a chance to 
regulate themselves, including run¬ 
ning their own appeals board hear¬ 
ings. 

Most of these measures travel 
through the Legislature and reach 
the statue books with little fanfare. 

In committee hearings, they're often 


author. Republican Sen. Gordon 
Cologne of Riverside County, ex* 
plained that the car dealers wouldn't 
be regulating themselves because, 
after all, six members of the I 1 -man 
appeals board would be from the 
general public. 

“ONLY” five members of the 
board would be car dealers, Cologne 
said. Former Democratic Gov, Ed¬ 
mund G. Brown vetoed similar bilk 
during his administration. Chances 
are good that Reagan won't follow 
Brown's example. 

The oil severance tax bill is an¬ 
other perennial proposal, but it's 
an anti-business bill that promises 
to be perennial for many years to 
come. 

Oil companies stand to win more 
benefits from a bill by Democratic 
Sen. George Miller of Contra Costa 
County. Miller's bill provides that 
when corporations with parent com¬ 
panies or subsidiaries out of state 
are taxed in California for the income 
of the entire firm, inter-company 


One of Coombs's bills would have 
required the state to bear financial 
responsibility for loans to industries 
coming into California. The logical 
side of the bill was to attract new bus¬ 
iness to the state. But to do this, a 
pri vate corporation would have been 
set up and the state would have 
guaranteed all the corporation's 
loans. 

Language in another Coombs’s 
bill would have prevented labor 
unions from seeking any contracts 
with provisions threatening business 
operations or interfering with profits. 

On the surface, this meant an 
attack on make-work rules or feather¬ 
bedding. But one union official com¬ 
mented that companies could be pre¬ 
vented from offering vacations, 
health insurance or pensions. 
Coombs promised to amend the 
bill to take away that doubt. 

But perhaps the new senator was 
unwise* He may not have under¬ 
stood how much a legislator is able 
to do to help California businessmen. 


Antietam - the second big battle 


By our correspondent 

Less than 100 miles from 
Washington lies the Antietam 
Battlefield, scene of the bloodiest 
battle of the Civil War. 

Long tranquil —hardly changed 
from the three days almost 105 years 
ago when it witnessed the wounding 
or death of more than 22,000 sold¬ 
iers clad in blue or grey— Antietam 
is on the brink of another major fight. 

The history books say neither side 
really won that original battle — 
fittingly enough, no American stands 
to wi n the u pcomi ng one. 

What seems destined to become 
known as ine second battle of An- 
tietam involves a planned onslaught 
by that old and persistent desecrator 
of beauty, the high altitude, high 


voltage electric power line. 

The Washington Post recently 
made public for the first time plans 
by Potomac Edison Co., a private 
power firm to build a power line on 
the borders of Antietam, a national 
monument under the safekeeping 
of the Interior Department. 

THE 500,000 kilovolt line would 
march on 100-foot-tall towers within 
viewing distance of nearly every part 
of the battlefield. 

Potomac Edison is one of many 
small, rich, private power firms that 
criss-cross the Eastern seaboard. 
All or nearly all are highly profitable. 

And, because no public agency is 
empowered to regulate routing or 
size of interstate power lines, these 
companies have blanket authority 




to put cable*? where they want, when 
they want them, on towers of what* 
ever design they choose. 

To Bay Area residents, this all 
must seem familiar. Shades of Wood- 
side. Stanford and the AEC! 

Thus, long-time conservationists 
could be excused for viewing with 
cynicism the immediate results of 
the Post's revelations about Potomac 
Edison and Antietam. 
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INTERIOR Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall immediately announced he'd 
confer with Potomac Edison to see 
if another route, out of battlefield 
view, might not be feasible. 

And on Capitol Hill, Montana's 
Sen, Lee Metcalf, longtime foe of 
the nation's electric power industry, 
introduced a bill that would empower 
the Federal Power Commission to 
block or re-route transmission lines 
deemed not in the public's interest, 
Potomac Edison, Udall said, held 
several rights of way that could be 
used efficiently as alternatives to 
' Ihe Antietam routing. 


BUT in Hagerstown. Md., P-E's 
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Reagan's weekly press 
conferences in the State 
Capitol, which usually at¬ 
tract a full house, amaze 
veteran political writers 
who cover them regularly. 

The freshman governor 
frequently makes errors in 
his replies to questions, ap¬ 
pears uncertain or con¬ 
fused and scrambles his 
syntax in the manner of 
former President Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Yet, on the evening TV 
newscasts, Reagan looks 
great. He oozes sincerity 
and boyish' charm. Many 
newsmen admit they often wonder if what they see on the television 
screen is the same press conference they covered in person. 

That's show biz, as they say in politics these days. 


Eav Guardian^ 


One of the knottiest problems confronting Gov. Reagan's 
administration concerns the distribution of thousands of 
California state road maps. 

It may not appear to be much of a problem, but its delight¬ 
ful ingredients most all be savored to appreciate fully its 
enormity. 

The maps* which are quite good, were produced a year ago at a 
cost of more than $90,000. Republicans promptly protested. 

They didn't mind the maps. What they objected to was the full 
color portrait of then-Democratic Gov. Brown prominently dis¬ 
played on the map cover. 

The way the Republicans saw it. Brown bought S9G.000 worth of 
free campaign publicity with the taxpayers' money. And, just 
maybe, they had a point. 

At any rate. Brown is out and Reagan is in. and the maps are in 
limbo. Not a single one has been distributed by the State Tourism 
and Visitor Services Bureau since Republicans assumed office. 

They haven't figured out what to do about Brown's picture. Draw 
a big X over It? Paint a mustache on it? Paste Reagan's picture 
over it? 

Our economy-minded administration wouldn't just throw them 
away, would it? 

(In other jolly economies: Reagan sent his first printing job - 
1,727,000 spelling primers — out of state to a non-union printing 
plant in Arizona.) 


T, jack Foster's organization has grabbed the ear of William Randolph 
Hears!, Jr. and Charles Gould, If caret publishers, in a desperate attempt to 
head off a senes in the S. F, Examiner on Foster City and Redwood Shores, 
two controversial San Mateo County bayfill developments. But is still looked, 
at press'd me, as if Bill O'Brien's series would run. Nonetheless, speculation is 
justified: the Ex got the tip on the sellout Benicia waterfront development, 
but it shied away and left the story to the Chronicle's George Draper to unfold in 
three excellent installments. More: it had the W olden story first, but didn't 
know what to do with it 


KQED's hiring of Mel Wax 
away from the San Francisco 
Chronicle is the latest In* 
cident in the cold war between 
the two. Wax, the Chronicle's 
city hall reporter and regional 
affairs commentator, will take 
over as public affairs direc* 
tor of the educational tele¬ 
vision station. 

The Chronicle has cooled to 
KQED over the last year or so and its KQED coverage has gone 
down proportionately (until it barely mentioned KQED's recent 
highly successful auction). The reason: The Chronicle's fixation, 
emanating from its publisher, Charles deYoung Theroit, on “com¬ 
petition": KQED is now apparently “competition" to the monopoly 
giant (presumably to its radio and television stations). 


How does it happen that Republicans statewide, including the 
governor and, one would assume, his Southern California financial 
fat cats, are throwing their weight behind the candidacy of San 
Francisco's mild-mannered Judge Milton Marks in his effort to win 
the seat of the late Gene Me Ateer in the State Senate? 

Marks may be a registered Republican, but his vote was so un- 
Republican when he served in the Assembly that former Gov. 
Brown awarded him with a judgeship coveted by several party¬ 
lining Democrats. His record in the Legislature seemed unlikely to 
attract the fancy, and finances, of such as Henry Salvatori, rock- 
ribbed conservative and Gov. Reagan's chief financial backer. 

So why the support now? In the first place, a conservative Re¬ 
publican probably just couldn't win in San Francisco, not for all the 
chicken dinners at Knott's Berry Farm, In the second place, the 
chance for Republicans to win parity in the State Senate (if Marks 
wins, it will be 20-20, with Republican Lt. Gov. Robert Finch 
breaking tie votes) Is worth the gamble on Marks' less than conser¬ 
vative record. In the third place. Republicans won't be the only 
ones rejoicing if the Burton Party loses an election —for a change* 



The word is out in California Democratic party circles to "cold shoulder" 
former Gov. Brown until he abandons the surprismg "spoiler" role he has 
adopted of Late* 

Brown upset a recent unity meeting of party leaders in Sacramento with a 
free-swinging attack on Assembly Speaker Jesse M. Unruh. who generally 
is credited with doing a good job as ihe party's chief spokesman in the Capitol, 
The usually jovial ex-governor also made noises about heading a presi* 
dential primary delegation pledged to President Johnson next year, just as 
party leaders were planning a unity ticket led by Auy. Gen. Thomas C. 
Lynch. 


The volunteer California Democratic Council’s (CDC) proposal lo spon- 
a "peace delegation" in next year's presidential primary, in opposition 
to Pu sideni Johnson's Vietnam w r ar policies, is beginning to take its toll. 

Already In desperate financial straits and faced with declining member* 
ship, the CDC finds itself being censored by official party groups in counties 
up and down the state* Many affiliated local clubs are dropping out. 

The biggesi shake up occurred in the Palo AI to-Stanford Democratic Club, 
whose 480 members comprise the second largest CDC club in the state 
behind the 800-member Beverly Hills unit. 




















































Gus 

Olivca— 

lovable 

rascal 

When Gus Oliva died recently, 
the San Francisco press did him a 
service, and their readers a dis¬ 
service, by recounting his virtues and 
burying his vices. His charitable do¬ 
nations were enumerated, while his 
other side was covered with vague 
references to being "colorful*' and 
sometimes needing money for “legal 
expenses/ 1 

Gus was too interesting to deserve 
this treatment. He was a spendid spe¬ 
cimen of that now-rare political ani¬ 
mal, the lovable rascal. The only cur¬ 
rent examples that spring quickly 
to mind are Adam Clayton Powell of 
Harlem and Wallace ("Wine and 
Dine") Benson of Belmont. 

AUGUSTUS R. (Gus) Oliva flour¬ 
ished in the gamey political atmos¬ 
phere of San Francisco in the 1920s. 
Starting with nothing, he accumu¬ 
lated a fortune of several million dol¬ 
lars, which he lavished on appoint¬ 
ments for himself and on many chari¬ 
table causes. His charm and amiabili¬ 
ty got him friends throughout North 
Beach: often, he was spoken of as a 
candidate for supervisor or mayor. 

At the same time, his financial ca¬ 
reer was dogged by reports of shady 
business deals: his fondness for the 
ladies put him in divorce court: his 
political ambitions (perhaps because 
of this) were never fulfilled. 

He lost his fortune in the great 
crash of 1929. and never recovered 
it. With that loss went many of his 
friends. He vanished into years of 
anonymity, punctuated only by oc¬ 
casional sordid brushes with the law. 

GUS was bom in San Francisco in 
1890 and his business career started 
with a vegetable pushcart. This he 
developed into a prosperous grocery 
business: in the years after World 
War I, he held a lucrative contract 
to supply Navy vessels with gro¬ 
ceries when they docked here. 

The Navy deal collapsed in 1921 
when J.E. Strong, chief commissary 
steward of the U.S.S, Kennedy, sent 
an affidavit to his superiors saying 
that Oliva had approached him and 
offered to 'fix things up with him' if 
Strong would overlook defects in the 
groceries supplied to the ship. 

In the early 1920s, although a 
“wet," Oliva supplied trucks and 
squad cars to Treasury Department 
men raiding bootleg liquor opera¬ 
tions. This deal collapsed under 
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charges that Gus was using his posi¬ 
tion to tip off bootleggers. The go¬ 
vernment got suspicious when it 
found that Oliva had put up the bail 
of an officer, whose job was to in¬ 
vestigate Oliva, when he was arrest¬ 
ed on an assault charge in Los An¬ 
geles. 

IN the World War i years, Gus’s 
marital life was also clouded. He was 
frequently divorced and frequently 
married, once bigamously (he later 
said he was drunk and didn't know 
what he was doing.) There was a sen¬ 
sational breach-of-promise suit by a 
Puerto Rican beauty, in which Oli¬ 
va's ardent letters were read in court. 
But the lady could never prove that 
Oliva had offered to marry her, and 
the suit collapsed. 

His fifth marriage, to Myrtle Ca¬ 
vanaugh in 1923, lasted for many 
years, and he seemed to settle down. 

In the following years, Oliva 
gained his reputation for generosity 
by giving tens of thousands of dol- 
lars to every charity in town. Old- 
timers who gathered For his funeral 
remembered donations to numerous 
worthy causes, ranging from the 
Shrine Hospital to friends on the 
shorts. His largess was so impres¬ 
sive that the Pope sent him a certifi¬ 
cate of blessing, commending him for 
his generosity. 
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In these years, Oliva stumped for 
Mayor “Sunny Jim" Rolph in North 
Beach, and did many political favors, 
including taking care of a huge num¬ 
ber of traffic tickets— whether by 
fixing them or just pay ing them is not 
recorded; he was capable of either. 

When he and his family returned 
from an Eastern vacation, they were 
met at the Ferry Building by the ma¬ 
yor and a brass band. Oliva was given 
the key to the city, of all corny things. 

In 1928, Supervisor John B, Ba- 
daracco died, and Oliva announced 
he would seek appoint me nt as his 
successor, saying he would give the 
supervisorial salary, for the remain¬ 
der of Badaracco's term, to the dead 
man's mother. But someone else got 
the job. Perhaps Gus's unsavory past 
was too close. 

But 1929 came and the golden era 
was over. Gus Oliva's $5 million pa¬ 
per empire collapsed. After that, 
when he made the newspapers, he 
was usually in court — charges of 
feeding slugs to a pay phone, charges 
of pawning off a zircon ring as a 
diamond. 

In 1930 Max Baer, the heavy¬ 
weight prize fighter, said that Gus 
had approached him in his dressing 
room before a fight with “Tiny" 
Abbott, and offered him an expensive 
car if he would let his opponent stay 
four rounds before knocking him out. 

“IT IS a burning outrage that a man 
of my ability and reputation should 
be subject to such an attack," Gus 
told the newspapers. “I have always 
done good all my life, and only yes¬ 
terday picked up three fellows who 
were penniless and sent them to a 
hotel, as well as providing them with 
meals," 

In 1931, he was running a cafe in 
North Beach. A convention of state 
traffic officers was in town, and Gus 
told the Board of Supervisors he 
would give the conventioneers a 
banquet at his place, worth $400, if 
the supervisors would pay half the 
tab. 

The board agreed, but reneged 
when someone unkindly suggested 
that Oliva was only spending $200 
on the banquet and letting the City 
pay for the whole thing while he reap¬ 
ed the publicity. 

FREQUENT brushes with the law 
drained Oliva's resources during the 
1930s. In 1937, when he needed mo¬ 
ney to defend himself in a case, a 
benefit show was staged for him, and 
1,500 San Franciscans appeared, 
demonstrating that they still cared 
for Gus even if he were down and 
out. 

It was a checkered career; in these 
days of political virtue, someone like 
Gus wouldn't get far. But virtue 
brings with it new evils, more diffi¬ 
cult to detect and define. 

Gus's saving grace was his enor¬ 
mous innocence about wealth. He 
viewed it as a child views ice cream. 
It is an innocence we have lost now. 
and for the better, but the lire of Gus 
Oliva still stirs a longing for it. 
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There’s an 'out’ for almost 
everybody as the Wolden 
tax investigation creeps on 


By our correspondent 

With a slowness that must bring 
a wince even to conditioned bu¬ 
reaucrats* San Francisco’s elder¬ 
ly tax investigation creeps mer¬ 
rily onward. It now appears* with 
the advent of a convenient “out ’ 5 
for all concerned, that the probe 
of escaped taxes will be com¬ 
pleted before the year is out. 

Briefly stated, the “out" is a com¬ 
promise arrangement approved by 
the lawyers and the judge involved in 
the study of personal property taxes 
unpaid during the past three years by 
the city's 900 largest companies. In 
exchange for having their back bills 
cut by about 33 per cent, more than 
200 firms agreed to pay up without 
further argument or legal contest. 

T he comprom ise s — whi c h vary 
according to the firms involvement or 
non-involvement with convicted 
former assessor Russell L. Wolden — 
were first proposed to the Board of 
Supervisors in April. 


These are firm^ who weren't billed 
until May (making their bills payable 
bv June 30) or June (payable by July 
31 ). 

THE lax collecting end of the in- 
vesligation ts h therefore, in the home 
stretch. Still to be decided, however, 
is the city attorney's appeal of Justice 
Bray's 1966 basic order for the in¬ 
vestigation. Playing both ends of the 
candle, he works on carrying out the 
order while asking appellate courts 
to overturn it. 

If city attorney Thomas O'Connor 
is successful, and that is considered 
a very dim possibility, those firms 
who simply paid their back taxes may 
be entitled to refunds. Those that 
agreed to compromise settlements, 
however, signed waivers of future 
claims, and their money will remain 
in the city treasury no matter what 
happens to O'Connors appeal. 



NO ONE was more surprised than 
the high-priced attorneys for the 
companies when the supervisors re¬ 
jected the settlements. Many of 
those who voted it down face re- 
election campaigns this fall that will 
be difficult enough without being ac¬ 
cused of granting special favors to 
big, unwilling taxpayers. 

In May, the attorneys decided that 
even if the settlements were rejected 
by the board. Justice A.F. Bray, who 
ordered Lhe tax investigation in the 
first place, could legally approve the 
proposed compromise formulae. 

These fell into three categories: 

Companies which were never men¬ 
tioned in the grand jury investiga¬ 
tion of Wolden, or during hrs crimin¬ 
al trial, but which fully reported their 
assets and innocently benefitted 
from his use of assessment ratios 
lower than those applied in the city 
generally, were allowed to pay two- 
thirds of their back taxes (as deter¬ 
mined by the investigation), based on 
the lower tax rates for the years in¬ 
volved. 

Companies which were also never 
mentioned in the Wolden investiga¬ 
tion or trial, but which under-re¬ 
ported their assets, were also allowed 
to pay two-thirds, but based on the 
current, and considerably higher tax 
rate. 

FINALLY, companies linked to 
Wolden—in either the investigation 
or trial-were allowed to pay two- 
thirds, based on the current tax rate, 
plus a 10 per cent penalty for seek¬ 
ing, and receiving, special favors. 

The legal theory involved is a 
simple one: 66* in the hand is better 
than $ 1 tied up in endless litigation. 
If the reader perceives a similarity 
in principle between this theory and 
the theory which seems to guide the 
State Lands Commission in its atti¬ 
tude toward a legal fight with the Les¬ 
lie Salt Co, over hundreds of acres of 
Bay tidelands, the reader is percep¬ 
tive indeed. 

It is not. it must hastily be added, 
an uncommon legal theory, and it 
should not, under any circumstances, 
be conceived of as a sell-out of the 
public interest. Court battles are cal¬ 
culated risks under any circum¬ 
stances and, if lawyers were not will¬ 
ing to compromise, the courts would 
be dogged beyond belief with un¬ 
settled litigation. 

Still ... in tax investigations as in 
disputes over bay lands, there is a 
nagging feeling that the public would 
eventually win the court battles, no 
matter how lengthy. 

AS FOR the tax probe, what of the 
700-odd firms not covered by the 
agreed-upon compromise? Many of 
them have paid their back taxes and 
kept their Ups buttoned, 

A small number, about 20, have 
filed law suits to block payment. 
Others are now discussing with Lhe 
assessor and the city attorney whe¬ 
ther they can pay under the three- 
category compromise plan. Finally, 
there are many who have not yet 
made any decision, 
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The San Francisco I Remember 


by Margo Skinner 

Roaming, as often and as far 
as permitted, was an essential 
part of my city childhood. Main¬ 
ly I meandered on foot, in not too 
clean Keds, de rigueur in my set. 

With others l climbed the San 
Francisco hills, where wild grasses 
shimmered in the wind like waves 
and orange poppies and blue lupins 
grew — the hills of the Mission, Twin 
Peaks, Visitacion Valley, with the 
jade water of the bay below. 

Kids ranged in happy packs, find¬ 
ing amusement in long, involved 
chase games, in simple pastimes like 
making ‘“scissors” out of one weed — 
using a thumbnail to puncture a stem 
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and inserting another into iu so that 
the “blades” moved back and forth — 
making “music” by blowing on wide 
grass, or festooning small wild dais¬ 
ies into “necklaces” which drooped 
to our waists like the long beads that 
flappers wore. 

THERE are a few hills left that the 
developers haven't gotten. But the 
children no longer seem to be there. 
Perhaps they are in organized play in 
playgrounds or home watching the 
imbecilic antics of imitation dogs, 
cats and dinosaurs on TV. 

Often, my father and I made the 
long streetcar trip to the beach on 
the old 14 line, which raced along 
tree-surrounded tracks like railroad 
ties part of the way, going "dackety- 
clack” like a locomotive. Hating the 
stuffy inside section and even dis¬ 
daining seats in the front, we rode 
the open platform with the motor- 
man, in the fresh breeze, until we ar¬ 
rived at Chutes, to the music of the 
merry-go-round and the delicious 
odors of greasy hot dogs and the salt 
of the sea. 

Salt water was always a hypnotic 
to me. As a baby, apparently l at¬ 
tempted to jump out of my mother's 
arms on the ferry boat, screaming 
“Baff, baff!” and doing my damndest 
to hurl myself bay ward. Older, I 
would stand intrepidly on deck, my 
face chill with wind and hair blown 
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wild, chanting Masefield's “Sea Fe¬ 
ver” as the bow of the heroic ship 
cut across the water—to Oakland, 

Inside the regulars played their 
interminable games of bridge. At the 
magazine stand, which bloomed with 
colored covers (“Motion Picture” 
with Dolores Del Rio in a mantilla, 

‘The National Geographic'' with 
painted Africans. "College Humor” 
with John Held, Jr. blondes) I spent 
my nickels for Ghirardelli's bars or 
Red Caps. From the restaurant came 
the smell of coffee heavy with cream, 
to mingle with the metallic odor of 
humped pieces of machinery of some 
mysterious function. 

STRONG men of power were al¬ 
ways delegating some of it to me. I 
must have been a phenomenal child. 
At the age of three, I was allowed to 
run a train out of the S.P. station at 
Third and Townsend. The engineer 
was an old friend of my father’s, who 
knew lots of railroad men from his 
stagehand days of traveling with Paul 
Whiteman's orchestra and Otis Skin¬ 
ner's "Kismet” company, 

I recall being boosted into the ca¬ 
bin, received in the arms of a graying 
man with a high striped cap and 
plunked down in front of an instru¬ 
ment panel. Then my fingers were 
guided to push something, and the 
huge locomotive moved, 

I RODE them though, almost every 
year on vacation trips south, in the 
days when S.P, passenger trains were 
passenger trains and not inconven¬ 
iences to management. The dining 
cars sparkled with glass and cutlery 
and immaculate linen, and were full 
of smells of thick slices of ham and 
eggs with sunny yellow and white 
faces, crisp toast and little pots of 
strawberry jam to put on it. 

We ate while the world Bowed past 
the window, served by some of the 
best waiters in the world—before 
the Automat and slot machine took 
over the railroad catering. 

Back in the passenger compart¬ 
ment I watched the conductors, 
somehow always silvery-haired, with 
gold watches, which they consulted 
pretentiously from time to time, sus¬ 
pended by chains across their portly 
middles. 

AT NIGHT in the sleeper the cur¬ 
tains enclosed me in a magic room, 
with little hammocks to put things 
in. I undressed all s'crunched over, 
and stayed awake as long as I could, 
looking out at silver rails flowing like 
water in the opposite direction and 
listening to the clackety-clack, clack- 
ety-clack. Overhead was the dark, 
brilliantly starred country sky. Here 
and there in the blackness below one 
tiny light shone in a remote house. 
This was Thomas Wolfe's country, 
lonely and vast, and the country of 
that greatest of imitation folk songs, 
"Blues in the Night.” 
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A few days after the Sacramento 
meetings, Burnett and Kinder came 
out with another report, "President 
Summers kill and the SDS.” It 
was prepared, the cover states, by 
members of the executive and legis¬ 
lative branches of the Associated 
Students of SF Slate, The two page 
report looks official, but it isn't. 

It blames SDS for almost all 
events of 1966-67 and states that 
"during this time, college president 
John H, Summerskili has allowed 
the situation regarding SDS to de¬ 
teriorate to a point where the activ¬ 
ities of SDS are damaging both the 
reputation and the academic climate.' 
The last paragraph tells what it's 
ail about: 
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"A NUMBER of student leaders 
at San Francisco State, tried of the 
anarchy present at the campus, de¬ 
sire the Board of Trustees to begin 
making the policy decisions that 
should have been made by President 
Summerskili. It is felt that, unless 
the rampant student radicalism pre¬ 
sent at San Francisco State is 
checked, the integrity of the insti¬ 
tution is endangered.” 

That final sentence is a classic 
bit of irony, as well tip off to the 
motives behind all this diligence. 

The Burnett-Kindcr coalition, 
representing a swing from radi¬ 
calism, won its election. 

So it's In. But it's not really in. 
By the Kinder-Burnett definition, 
radicalism remains unchecked. 
Ergo. Summerskili is to blame and 
the Alice-in-Wonderland reasoning 
is complete. 


WHAT'S 

HAPPENING 

By Creighton H, Churchill 
The “unstraight” gate of god’s eye 
Gold has been discovered again in California—this time in San 
Francisco. Thanks to local media and p.r. fiacks, thousands of dol¬ 
lars from Anonymie, Wis„ Marital Junction, Ala., and Dead Indian, 
Montana, are flowing into the Haight-Ashbury, turning it into a 
many block long bed sore on the body of the city. It didn’t start out 
that way, and the Hippies didn't effect the transformation. The con¬ 
stant eight block traffic jam of tourists has metamorphosed Haight 
into a pseudo-psychedelic Coney Island to be avoided by cars and 
traveled by foot only for grocery or incense expeditions. 

The spirit of Good Hipness has moved up Cole to Cole and Carl 
streets, around the Diggers Free Store and the Hip-Job Co-op and 
"British Embassy” complex. Just down from there on Frederick 
off St any an are two refreshing store-front operations, one to minis¬ 
ter to the body, the other to ease the soul. Best of all, they are neigh¬ 
bors. For the body there is God's Eye, the first psychedelic ice¬ 
cream bar in San Francisco. Since many Hippies don't drink, (bad 
for the liver, dulls the senses et al.) an ice-cream parlor is a natural 
gathering place. It is rumored that the understanding management 
will provide customers with seat belts to prevent them from bump¬ 
ing their heads against the fifteen foot ceiling. The ice-cream is 
creamy, full flavored and good, and a giant sugar cone full of out¬ 
landish flavor is only 15 cents. The decor is Louis XlV/Fillmore 
Auditorium and eye catching. Short-order types of food are served, 
and the store is undergoing an expansion and remodeling. What's 
God's eye? It's the cross interlaced with the many geometric pat¬ 
terns of coloured yam favored by the Hip ones. 

Next door, ministering to the soul, is the Hare Krishra Temple, a 
Hindu temple staffed with a $w r ami sponsored by the poet and elder 
statesman of the Hip, Alan Ginsburg. Services are held and mantras 
are chanted to tamborines and cymbals. The house is usually pack¬ 
ed, so arrive early, 

Suzette never made it like this 

Some of San Francisco's finer housewives have a giant in their 
washer or a white knight in the garage, but there is a refreshing 
restaurant at 3221 Fillmore, just down from Union, that outdoes 
the whole herd. First recommended to us by Doris Dillon, East 
Bay cuisine authority, it has magic in its pans, that being its name. 
The Magic Pan, Featuring a staggering assortment of crepes stuffed 
with everything but dodo wings, the Pan is a delightful combina¬ 
tion of excellent food, low prices and tasteful automation and elec¬ 
tronics. The latter need, in a suspicious and automat-conscious age, 
explanation. The magic pan itself is a patented lazy-Susan type of 
wheel that rotates multiple pans over a series of gas fires, enabling 
the staff to produce 600 perfect crepes an hour. The crepes are then 
stuffed with crab or cheese or spinach or ham or anything else and 
placed in a battery of micro-wave ovens that flash-cook the stuff¬ 
ing, The plate is then served in w r hat seems like seconds after the 
order is given. Since the place is small — 15 tables or so-fast, plea¬ 
sant service is a necessity for a revenue producing turnover. This 
does not mean being rushed, but when you want food, it's there with 
no waiting. Beer and a good wine card are available, as are foods 
other than stuffed crepes and Palachinta (Hungarian crepes that are 
stuffed, rolled, and dipped in a batter that gives them a crust when 
cooked}. For a meal so large and good they have to roll you out the 
door, the price is around $9.00 per couple. The best seats are those 
near the crepe machines and the electronics. The Pan has been open 
for a year and a half, and is starting a new branch soon in Ghirar- 
delli Square. 

Ins and outs of secretaries’ rainbows 
In answer to plaintive cries by secretaries unhappy with the usual 
run-of-the-mill "body exchange” bars. The Wishing Well, 603 Irving 
and the Embers, 627 Irving in S.F. are offered up, as well as Har¬ 
rington's^ 9 Jones St, The two former are the best chance for meet¬ 
ing medical students and interns from the Cal Med center. (After 
the third bourbon, they all look like Dr, Kildare.) Harrington's, 
although a famous Irish bar of long and mostly masculine standing 
in the City, is the best place for meeting law students and other 
serious drinkers. One of the best "entertainment” bars in San Fran¬ 
cisco is the Rainbow Inn* 2191 Union. Besides the usual giggles 
created by looped matrons falling off bar stools, the Inn provides 
Miss Inez Jones at a piano bar and mike set up. Inez sings jazz and 
blues in a Billie Holiday to Pearl Bailey style, usually accom¬ 
panying herself, and joined on weekends by a trio. A good, pleasant, 
rich voice, and admission to piano side is just the usual price of a 
drink. 

Cantata for swish and coffee cake 
When you tire of watching all the sweet, young men walk their 
poodle dogs down Union Street and have had your fill of antique 
shops, drop into the Coffee Cantata, 2030 Union, for coffee and 
patisseries, lunch or dinner. Tastefully decorated in a dark wood and 
tile type of modem Spanish motif, the Cantata serves imaginative 
"light-dish” types of food at surprisingly reasonable prices. Es¬ 
pecially recommended are the cold seafood plates and the smorgas- 
board for two. Good wine and beer list and an outstanding selec¬ 
tion of specialized coffee drinks. Try to pick off hours, since the 
Cantata is usually crowded and the tables are rather close together 
(don't carve up your neighbor's elbow in your salad). The service is 
good and the sweets and cakes delicious (also sold at a separate 
counter). About $8 per couple for a dinner with wine. 

Black light murals with Milanese sauce 
if you are bored with asking the mystical North Beach waitress 
with three nipples if the bartender put the bourbon into your drink 
with a syringe, head over to San Pablo avenue in Berkeley, San 
Pablo is becoming a "row,” what with the Sleppenwolf, the Blind 
Lemon, Tito’s, the Pot Luck, and the Albatross. Newest row resi¬ 
dent, the Zodiac, 2146 San Pablo just down from the Stepp., is an 
outstanding combination of student restaurant, a stage set, a psy¬ 
chedelic dream in black light, and a beer-wine club. Best of all, 
there is no cover or minimum charges and under 21 types can en¬ 
ter. Beer and wine prices are honest, and the spaghetti dinner for 
SLOO is superb, the sauce being a 180-year-old Milanese recipe 
replete with spices and chunks of steak. The decor is acid-style 
murals painted on black walls with fluorescent paint that glows 
under black-light lamps, A good light show is also provided. A 
balcony at one end and a raised stage and light show platform at the 
other split the Zodiac into pleasant drinking, dancing or watching 
areas, and a huge stereo currently holds forth, soon to be joined by 
live folk-acid-rock groups. 


That favorite bar or pet dive of yours might be just the item need¬ 
ed for a future column. Write it down and send it in to Creighton 
Churchill, c/o the Bay Guardian, 1070 Bryant, San Francisco, Any 
type of Bay Area oddity will do, from massage parlours to restaur¬ 
ants, The farther-out suggestions will he researched and written up, 
credit being given where due. 
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Why you should be worried 
when you flick a light switch... 



By Keith Murray 
Through the calculated ben- 
evolence of Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co* and other private 
utilities are about to engineer a 
power giveaway of enormous 
proportions in Northern Cali- 
forma. 

The method; the private utilities 
will control the transmission of 
federal power made available in 
proposed contracts (about to be 
signed quietly in Washington)im- 
plementing the northwest-south¬ 
west, high-voltage federal interne 
system. In short: another federal 
giveaway to private utilities. 

The result; astronomically higher 
power costs for consumers and, in 
particular, such large public con¬ 
sumers as the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, BARTD and the Central 
Valley Project. 


Antietam 

— continued from page 4 

home base, utility President Charles 
Lyons serenely dismissed such an 
idea, saying alternatives had already 
been explored and dismissed as un¬ 
suitable. 

Incidentally, when the Post story 
broke, this same Lyons said Potomac 
Edison hadn’t made its plans public 
because “we didn't really think there 
would be any particular interest.’' 
and because "we really don't have 
to tell anyone, you know." 

Metcalfs bill, unfortunately, is 
neither novel nor untried in congres¬ 
sional battle. He offered the same 
measure last year and it didn't even 
win a committee hearing. 

The real tragedy of Antietam is 
that it's about the only Civil War 
battleground in the mtd-East that 
remains essentially as it was. To be 
sure, there are many monuments and 
metal tablets marking important 
points of interest. But the passage 
of 100 years finds none of the crass, 
neon commercialism that has. for 
example, desecrated Gettysburg. 

ITS possible now to sit on the 
grassy banks of the sluggish, elm- 
lined Antietam Creek and envision 
the smoking musketry that pul Burn¬ 
side Bridge in all the history books. 

Or stand on a knoll and watch the 
August winds ripple fields of wheat — 
just as they did as Union and Con¬ 
federate dead slacked up in a tiny 
gulch, still there, that gave it the 
name Bloody Lane, 

Soon, if the sad history is repealed 
of Woodside and a thousand other 
lost battles against power lines, the 
carnage of the second Antietam 
battle will dominate those historic 
vistas. You know, the one every 
American lost. 



THE PEACE DRESS 

by ALVIN DUSKIN 

This significant knit dress lakes the peace symbol as Its 
pattern. Of washable Act iIan in black on white, white 
on black, raspberry on aqua, yellow bn gold, aqua on 
poison or yellow on orange, sires 5 to 13 it costs 20,00. 
Add 50; handling and a% sales tan in California and 
we ll mail you one. No C, 0. D S. please. Write: The 

FOOTUCHT SHOP 

21 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, California 94106. 


Because of a virtual news black¬ 
out for years in the daily press, this 
will all be news to most Bay area 
citizens. Here's the background: 

NEW technology permits power 
to be transmitted long distances 
over high-voltage lines. In this way, 
power generating systems can be 
linked together for greater efficiency 
and lower costs. And public power 
can be brought southward into Cali¬ 
fornia from the energy-rich North¬ 
west, as far away as Canada. 

Originally, President Kennedy 
directed the use of high-voltage 
links to tie together federal power 
systems, such as Bonneville on the 
Columbia River, the Colorado River 
and northern California's Central 
Valley Project. Bui PG&E and other 
private companies have made every 
effort to monopolize these proposed 
lines and the federal power they 
would transmit. It is a sorry fact 
that Udall has been willing to go 
along. 

In 1964 Udall proposed a package 
of intertie lines. Two lines were to 
run from the Columbia River in 
Oregon through California to Los 
Angeles, with the California portion 
to be built by private utilities. One 
line, to be built by the City of Los 
Angeles, was to pass from Oregon 
through Nevada to Los Angeles. 

A later line would be built by the 
government to connect with Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado River. 

The worst joker in this plan; No 
federal line was proposed from the 
Columbia River system into northern 
California to connect with the fed¬ 
eral Central Valley Project. Power 
supplies were allotted to public 
systems, but future expansion was 
stifled and the California Water 
Plan would be cut off from a supply 
of cheap public power, 

UDALL’S proposal promptly was 
attacked by Gov. Brown. Sens. 
Engle, Morse and Neuberger and 
the California Democratic House 
delegation. Engle called it a "sur¬ 
render of control of the most lucra¬ 
tive power market in the west to a 
combine of six private utility com¬ 
panies." 

A protest organization was pul 
together called Californians for a 
Federal Power Intertie. It gathered 
1,000 signatures on a petition to 
President Johnson calling for a fed¬ 
eral line. 

In the face of this opposition, 
Udall slowly and reluctantly gave 
ground. The final compromise con¬ 
tained plans for an all-federal link 
to the Central Valley Project, as 
well as a substantially larger capa¬ 
city to supply power to publicly- 
owned utilities. A significant vic¬ 
tory apparently had been won. 

But any such assumption failed 
to reckon with the duplicity of Udall 
and his Department of Interior. 
Last September, the Department 
tried to slip past Congress a set of 
proposed contracts through which 
the intertie arrangements would be 
made final. The maneuver came just 
before C ongre ss i o n a I adjou rn ment: 
the long and complex contracts were 
accompanied neither by explana¬ 
tion nor analysis. But thanks to 
watchdogs in the House Govern¬ 
ment Operations Committee, ap¬ 
proval was delayed until it could be 
throughly analyzed. 


WHAT was found was this: PG&E 
would control all federally generated 
power distributed in northern Cali¬ 
fornia except for a fixed allotment 
to old public agency customers. 
These customers would by 1975 
be forced to purchase additional 
supplies needed for growth from 
PG&E. 

The federal Central Valley Pro¬ 
ject would be prohibited (repeat: 
prohibited) from importing additional 
power (e.g.. from federal sources 
in the northwest). And would be pro¬ 
hibited from serving new public 
customers until 2005. An ugly set 
of regulations that has severely 
restricted the distribution of Central 
Valley power since 1951 would he 

JOHN V, McELHENEY 
Insurance Broker 
841-5886 

2140 Shottuck Avenue 
Berkeley, Ca. 94704 


renewed intact. These regulations, 
for example, have prevented the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Berkeley from 
getting cheap public power. 

The most grotesque feature of 
the proposed contracts concerned 
the federal intertie link with the Cen¬ 
tral Valley Project, Instead of an 
all-federal line as expected, some of 
it was to pass through joint facili¬ 
ties with PG&E, One segment of 
the federal line would be hung from 
PG&E towers. 

This was a direct betrayal of the 
understanding reached with Cali¬ 
fornia Democratic congressmen 
in 1964. More: this arrange ment 
violated an agreement Assistant 
Interior Secretary Kenneth Holum 
make with Rep. John Moss and John¬ 
son only six months before. 

ONCE again, California Demo¬ 
cratic congressmen, led by Moss, 
were forced to bring pressure on the 
giveaway Interior Secretary of 
their own party. Moss asked Presi¬ 
dent Johnson to intercede and called 
for the Justice Department and Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission to investi¬ 
gate possible antitrust violations. 

Both Moss and Morse demanded 
the immediate resignation of Un¬ 
dersecretary of the Interior Charles 
Luce, chief architect of the con¬ 
tracts. Moss is moving on to a 
$i 50,000 a year post as chairman of 
Consolidated Edison, the nation's 
biggest private power company. 

Luce's integrity wasn't questioned, 
but the difficulty was noted of telling 
where the government began and the 
private utilities left off. 

The outcry had some effect. John¬ 
son announced that an all-federal 
intertie line would be built to the 
Central Valley Project. An anti¬ 
trust investigation was announced. 
But most of the sellout features re¬ 
mained in the contracts. Quite ob¬ 
viously, the public servants in In¬ 
terior are determined not to further 
compromise the interests of PG&E, 

THE question arises: what good is 
a federal power line if the govern¬ 
ment is forbidden to import power 
over it, and cannot sell the power 
anyway? 

The modern affluent liberal, who 
knows that the lights go on when he 
flips a switch, scarcely sees the prob¬ 
lem. These facts he should consider; 

By 19S0, air pollution may force 
us to drive electric cars. When a 
Sacramento resident plugs in his 


car for recharging, electricity will 
cost him 40% less than it will cost 
a PG&E customer, based on present 
comparisons. The reason: Sacra¬ 
mento, unlike most cities, has a pub¬ 
lic system supplied with federal 
power. 

This saving amounts to $60-65 
in annual tuition charges per stu¬ 
dent. The intertie contracts would 
perpetuate PG&E's ability to block 
federal power delivery, 

A supply of cheap federal power 
may mean the difference between the 
success or failure of BARTD, now 
deep in financial difficulties. 

PRESIDENT Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt sponsored the healthy growth of 
public power as a competitive 
"yardstick" to keep down the price 
of private power. It worked. After 
the disastrous "partnership" years 
of the Eisenhower administration. 
President Kennedy set forth a policy 
that seemed to mark a return to the 
Roosevelt principles. But the re¬ 
sult, as administered by Udall and 
his compliant bureaucrats in In¬ 
terior, has been "partnership on 
a scale that Eisenhower's Interior 
Secretary, giveaway Doug McKay, 
probably could not imagine. 

In 1965, Sen, Lee Meiclaf warned 
of the danger of a takeover by an 
all-powerful private power mono¬ 
poly. "I hope the time never comes 
when a handful of men. concerned 
chiefly with the earnings they are 
turning over to the stockholders — 
including themselves— can carve 
up this country into markets for 
electricity, set prices, determine 
routes for major transmission lines 
and decide who will get electricity 
and how much,” 

If the pending interne contracts 
are signed, this moment will be near 
in the West. It will be difficult to 
blame Republicans. 


OPERATING RANCH 
BOYS — GIRfS 7-15 
65 MILES NORTH OF S.F. 

Riding, hay rides, campouts. 
Canoeing, sailing, swimming, 
riftery, archery, “Every fun acti¬ 
vity." College Counselors. Mem¬ 
ber AC At Free Brochure, 

EDW. A. KEITH 

225 Kearny St. S.F, Office 

GA 1-7585 01 2-5409 EVES 

in mum miimiummii mini min mu urn i m f 


Lamps Made and Repaired 


NEW LAMPS & SHADES 
JUST ARRIVED! 


AVE. LAMP & SHADES 

324 W. Portal Ave. SE 1-5154 


THE GOLDEN KNIGHT 

FASHION CLOTHES 
1234 Polk Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94109 
OR 3-8312 


have you ever tried the finest? 
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SAM FUNCISC0 - GEARY AT STONER - 8224 UW 
SJLN HATE D MWI-8IT, STATE A VILLA TEH - 013«« 
FALQ AtTO - TOWN AMD COUNTRY VILLAGE- M 84130 
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SINCE 1958 . . .San Francisco’s 
foremost poetry journal 

THE GALLEY SAIL REVIEW 



50 cents a copy — 4 Issues $2.00 
Box 4842, San Francisco 96101 


YO'S 


KNITTING 

CENTER 


Hand i> Knitting Mach in* Itotruction* 

BOOKS AND ACCESSORIES 

TUESDAY NIGHT MEN ONLY 

1118 POLK ST. 


Near Sutter 


CLOSED MONDAY 


771-5315 


IT TAKES PEOPLE TO MAKE 



GROUP 
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If Reagan is serious... 


A. Alan Post, state legislative analyst, 
wrote cautiously in examining Gov. Rea¬ 
gan’s 1966-67 budget, but his meaning 
was unmistakably clear. 

The State Water Project, he said, is 
“increasingly monopolizing the state’s 
bonding capacity. 1 ’ More: future water 
bond sales “may increasingly intrude on 
the sale of other general obligation bonds 
of the state," Still more: “To the extent 
that this occurs.. .the effect will be either 
higher interest rates for all state bonds, 
whether water bonds or school bonds, 
greater financing of other programs from 
increased taxes, or the curtailment of 
expenditures in either the water program 
or other programs." 

What does this mean? This means, as 
Prof. Paul Taylor makes plain in his demo¬ 
lition job on the water plan on the oppo¬ 
site page, that the people of the State of 
California are further subsidizing the 
public movement of public water to en¬ 
rich a handful of huge private landowners, 
mostly in Southern California. The ulti¬ 
mate cost: billions of dollars. It is almost 
that simple. 

Reagan, faced with Post’s financial 
alternatives, is spelling out his prefer- 
erenee in tetters of 96 point Tempo Bold. 
First: He intends to curtail expenditures 
for “other" programs, beginning with ed¬ 
ucation and mental health. Second: he 
intends “greater financing of other pro¬ 
grams from increased taxes" — in the 
case of education (perhaps from higher 
student tuition fees); in the case of 
BARTD (perhaps from higher bridge 
tolls charged to motorists.) 

Third, he has no intention of applying 


the same budget-chopping standards to 
the financing of the water project that he 
does to everything else. Rather: He in¬ 
tends to spend $100 million more on the 
project in 1967-68 than did his prede¬ 
cessor, Gov. Brown, in his last fiscal 
year in office. This will bring the state’s 
project expenditures to a grand total of 
$370 million a year—almost three times 
the annual expenditures projected in 1960 
by the project’s feasibility report, 

Reagan’s silence on the state’s massive 
contribution to the project contrasts 
sharply with his eloquence on austerity 
for everybody else. To cut education, 
mental health and other humanitarian 
programs while raising the ante to keep 
this special interest project moving — this 
more than anything illuminates the shal¬ 
low base of Reagan’s Creative Society, 

More: this isn’t even good business. 
For, as Taylor points out, the whole pro¬ 
ject easily could be relumed to the fed¬ 
eral government where it belongs. This 
would free California of horrendous ex¬ 
pense and it would help insure that 
monopoly and speculation would be con¬ 
trolled by federal reclamation law on 
land benefitting from federally developed 
water. 

“This alleged state project," Sen, 
Wayne Morse once said, “is merely a 
vision created in the hope that it can some¬ 
how transform everybody’s water to 
water reserved only for a few people." 
This is the point of the project: “every¬ 
body’s water," moved at “everybody’s" 
huge expense, for the luxury of a “few 
people." 

If Reagan is serious about economy, 
this is where he can start. 


Conflict or interest? 


Gov. Reagan promised during his 
election campaign that he would tolerate 
no conflicts of interest during his admin¬ 
istration. 

Here’s a partial record of his appoint¬ 
ments that seem questionable in light of 
his pronouncements: 

■ a state highway commissioner (in 
private life: owner of a drayage firm, presi¬ 
dent of his county’s truck owner’s as¬ 
sociation, member of the board of gov¬ 
ernors of the California Truck Owners’ 
Association.) 

■ a state savings and loan commis¬ 
sioner (consulting economist for a sav¬ 
ings and loan financial corporation com¬ 
posed of firms that own and operate 
state-chartered savings and loan associa¬ 
tions.) 

■ director of the State Resources 
Agency (former owner of a sawmill and 
treasurer of a lumber company.) 

■ chairman of a water resources task 
force (water attorney for the Kent County 
Land Company and its “soak the public" 
reclamation policies.) 


■ state labor commissioner (former 
executive vice-president of a San Fran¬ 
cisco bakery concern.) He is the first 
management representative ever ap¬ 
pointed to a traditional labor post. 

M state real estate commissioner (past 
president of the California Real Estate 
Association and a director of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards.) 

Willie Brown this week disclosed an¬ 
other conflict of interest (denied by a 
Reagan aide) of an executive of a private 
computer firm who serves as a member of 
Reagan’s “efficiency in government" 
task force. 

His major recommendation, Brown 
said, was for a state agency to invest 
“in a computer system identical to the 
system manufactured by the part-time 
‘investigator’s’ company," 

Has Reagan’s conception of conflict 
of interest changed between October, 
1966, and June, 1967? Or could it never 
distinguish between private and public 
business? A lot of money and a lot of 
exploitation hang on the answers. 


1 To the editor - , . Dear Sirs , ; , To the editor , , . Dear Sirs 


I 

To the editor: 

1 tike your paper because it so 
obviously and so solidly profes¬ 
sional — not the predictable dull¬ 
ness of the Examiner nor the pre¬ 
dictable titillation of the Chronicle, 
not the silliness and unreliability 
of the hippie house organs, the 
Berkeley Barb, the Oracle and Sun¬ 
day Ramparts, 

You were the only paper to tackle 
the Joel Fort tragedy, to list Lhe 
Wolden tax scandal beneficiaries, 
to take on Kern County Land and 
the big landowners on the 160-acre 
reclamation Law. to blast the Rocke¬ 
feller/C rocker/I deal Cement fill 
Plans in the South Bay, and to expose 
the fallacies of the New Left from 
a liberal viewpoint. And, as far as 
I know, the first to use the good and 
literate wit of Rolfe Peterson as a 
critic. 

Long may your banners wave! 

A San Francisco city 
hall employee 

f he Bay G ttardian June 29,1967 


To 


To the editor: 

Mr. Earl Tholfanders’ sketches 
which have appeared in several of 
your recent issues are an excellent 
and exciting addition to your paper. 
They compliment the already very 
first rate look and tone of The Guard¬ 
ian. 

Peter F. Smith 
Big Sur, Ca. 

Architect 

* it * 

To the editor: 

What 1 want to know is why the 
daily papers didn't seem to have the 
space to rum he namespf those firms 
who benefited from the hanky panky 
during the Wolden regime? 

Did those papers fed that the gen¬ 
eral public was not interested or 
perhaps that not enough money was 
involved or were the papers simply 
afraid of loss of advertising revenue? 

Here is my money for what was 

Pa 8 
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A Vietnam analogy 


As the New York Times pointed out, 
the difference for the U.S, is enormous 
between war in Vietnam and war in the 
Middle East: 

There is at stake in the Middle East the 
control of oil resources in which Ameri¬ 
can firms have invested $2.5 billion, we 
have “nothing comparable" in Southeast 
Asia and every argument advanced for 
Vietnamese intervention — “commit¬ 
ments, honor, security, interests, consis¬ 
tency, the self-determination of small 
nations" — could be used “in favor of 
helping Israel.’’ 

In Israel: intervention would have 
meant The U.S. was assuming responsi¬ 
bility for protecting a nation (under 
threat of liquidation) it helped create 
only 20 years before through the United 
Nations. In Vietnam: The U.S. failed to 
save Vietnam for French colonialism, 
sabotaged the Geneva accords and in¬ 
tervened massively with bombs, napalm 
and hundreds of thousands of American 
fighting men in a distant civil war on the 
basis of ambigous commitments. 

To put the intervention analogy in 
strictly military, anti-Communist terms; 
There is much doubt whether Southeast 
Asia would topple to the Communists if 
Vietnam were lost; there is no doubt what¬ 
soever that the Middle East would have 
become an exclusive Soviet preserve 
if Israel had lost. (Let us never forget 
what we owe the Israelis. Who can state 
with authority what we owe the Vietna¬ 
mese?) 


The Guardian is not arguing here that 
the U.S. should have intervened in Israel; 
it is attempting to show, by analogies 
that can multiply endlessly, the shaky 
legal, moral and military foundations of 
our Vietnam policy. For the Israeli war 
puts into bold relief just how shabby are 
our slogans in Vietnam, how dubious are 
our assumptions about “commitments" 
and “territorial integrity” and how anti¬ 
quated are our abstractions about playing ^ 
“policeman of the world". 

Trouble at State 

As outlined in our front page story, 
some conservative students have sought 
to enlist the State College Board of 
Trustees in their campaign to get John 
Summerskill fired as president of San 
Francisco State College. 

Trustees have done nothing about the 
students’ absurd charges, but they did 
ask Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke to in¬ 
vestigate, thereby giving them more 
credence than they deserve. 

Dumke and the trustees must realize 
two things: first, that Summerskill in one 
year has earned immense student and 
faculty sympathy (500 faculty signatures 
were collected quickly on a petition com¬ 
mending his handling of student affairs); 
second, that he has successfully navigated 
breakers every bit as treacherous as 
those that crash against the Cal campus 
at Berkeley. He merits support, not con¬ 
demnation. 


Burton for the senate 


The Guardian strongly endorses John 
Burton, a liberal Democratic assembly- 
man, for the special election to fill the 
late J. Eugene McAteer’s state senate 
seat. 

This post is much too crucial, for San 
Francisco and for the state, to leave to 
men like Milton Marks (as undistinguished 
a jurist as he was an assemblyman) and 
Sup. William Blake (who, despite some 
great battles, is still a bull who carries 


his own China shop about with him.) 

Burton has the credentials to carry on 
McAteer’s crusades to save the bay and 
put together strong regional government; 
more important, he is the liberal McAteer 
never was and can put his solid experi¬ 
ences and political power together with 
Sen. George Moscone, his fellow liberal 
Democrat, to forge the strong liberal 
front we so desperately need these days 
in Sacramento. 


lo have been my next two months 
subscription to the Chronicle. It 
is to be used for a one year subscrip¬ 
tion to the Bay Guardian 

Ann Nimitz 
Concord, Ca. 

★ * ★ 

To the editor: 

It aggravates the hell out of me to 
have to read in your paper the list 
of big firms in San Francisco who 
got the cream of city hall from Rus¬ 
sel Wolden, First, because I must 
find it in a paper where 1 can find 
nothing else I can agree with: second, 
because I couldn't find it in the Ex¬ 
aminer or Chronicle; third, because 
the firms get away with such an¬ 
onymity. 1 pay my taxes. Why 
shouldn't they? It's no more dif¬ 
ficult than that. 

James Newton 
.San Francisco, Calif. 
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Part 2 of a Bay Guardian inquiry into the unfolding drama of water 


By Paul Taylor 

Popular efforts to move water in vast quantities, like building the 
pyramids of Egypt, provide some of the west’s historic dramas. Mois¬ 
ture comes to the western earth unevenly in quantity, and inconveniently 
in time. 

So the problem for technology is to move water from where it falls at 
the “wrong” places and at the “wrong" seasons to lands elsewhere that 
can be made productive when it comes at the “right” places and the “right" seasons. 

The problem for public policy, in words of the Supreme Court, is to insure that pop¬ 
ular water-moving efforts bring “the greatest good to the greatest number of individuals.” 

The California State Water Project has now become the most important and contro¬ 
versial act in this continuing drama of water. It seems fitting, therefore, to use dramatic 
form to present this account. 


This incredible 
water project-- 
you pay for 
the greed of 

giant landowners 


PROLOG 

The cost of huge dams* and 
canals running hundreds of 
miles* always has been far be¬ 
yond the ability of immediate 
landowning beneficiaries to pay. 
They always have needed public 
subsidies and lots of them. 
Everybody in the West knew 
this at least as long ago as 1920. 

Western citizens and their rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress - Cali¬ 
fornians prominent among them * 
united at that time in appeals to 
Congress to bear financial water- 
moving burdens too heavy for land- 
owners and even for states. 

The 57th Congress responded: 
“Yes, under suitable legal controls 
over private monopoly and specula¬ 
tion in the benefits from Federal 
appropriations, we will open the 
doors of the Federal Treasury.” 

THE 160-acre Reclamation Law 
insured this principle of control by 
limiting the use of federally devel¬ 
oped water to no more than 160 
acres per owner and 320 acres per 
man and wife in California* The 
practical purpose was to place a 
ceiling on the amount of public 
subsidy an individual landowner 
could lawfully receive (now about 
$1*000 an acre.) 

Later* when reclamation 
jects generated hydroelectric power* 
Congress added a public power pre¬ 
ference clause of lower power rates 
to consumers. Thus: the meaning 
of the phrase “under reclamation 
law” combined open-handed Fin¬ 
ancial largess to private beneficiar¬ 
ies with stringent public controls 
over monopoly and speculation. 
The objective of the present drive 
against the 160-acre provision is 
simple: to destroy public controls, 
but to retain the largess. 

California reaffirmed 30 years 
later the 1902 decision pointing to 
the desirability of federal* instead 
of state, financing for water-moving 
programs because of the state’s fin¬ 
ancial incapacity to subsidize pro¬ 
grams on this scale. In 1933* Cali¬ 
fornia voters approved a $170 mil¬ 
lion water bond issue* but invited 
federal aid at the same time. 

THE Legislature followed with 
an appeal to Congress to authorize 
federal construction of the Central 
Valley Project “in accordance with 
reclamation law,” 

California thus got a $H£ billion 
federal project* with two crucial 
conditions: (I) federal* not state 
money* paid for the project and (2) 
reclamation law protected the public 
against monopoly and speculation* 
There were early fears that Cali¬ 
fornia’s large landholders might be 
unwilling to accept reclamation bene¬ 
fits if forced to comply with the 160- 
acre law. They were put to rest by 
1905, 

“FOR CALIFORNIA,” house 
organ of the “booster” group of the 
day* carried this statement from a 
civil engineer: 

“Already owners of more than 70 
huge tracts of land have signified 
their willingness to subdivide their 
lands for the benefit of intending 
settlers. This shows which way the 
wind blows and may be taken as an 
indication that when the government 
is ready to go ahead our Patriotic 
landed proprietors will be willing 
and ready to cooperate.” 

in confirmation* landowners at 
Orland in the Sacramento Valley 
soon accepted a 40-acre limitation 
to help bring the first federal rec¬ 
lamation project into California* 

A generation later* “the wind” had 
changed. In 1944* hitherto concealed 
hostility of the landowners surfaced 


and a wide array of tactics was un¬ 
veiled to remove the 160-acre pro¬ 
vision* 

These tactics were products of 
what Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall now calls “careful 
planning*" One showed the willing¬ 
ness of landowners to shift the heavy 
financial burdens of reclamation 
back to the state. Said Business 
Week of May 13,1944: 

“A proposal* said to have originated 
among the big landowners of Fresno 
County. . .for the State of California 
to take over the Central Valley Pro¬ 
ject* paying the entire bill. . .This. .. 
would side-step the 100-acre Limita¬ 
tion.” 

However* outright state purchase 
of CVP was too costly to be politi¬ 
cally possible. Besides: Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. I ekes in¬ 
dicated that the federal 160-acre 
law would be included in any con¬ 
tract of sale to the state. 

Thereupon, after more “careful 
planning*” the large land-owners 
came up with a “compromise” tactic 
in the early 1950s, The tactic: to 
impose upon the state as much* but 
preferably not more, financial burden 
than might be necessary to free most 

(Taylor, professor emeritus in economics 
at the University of California at Berkeley, 
is one of the nation’s outstanding authori¬ 
ties in water and reclamation. Between 


the Central Valley project for the Depart* 
men! of the Interior.) _ ■ _ ■ 

of the big landowners from Recla¬ 
mation Law. 

The name of the “compromise” 
tacti c: the State Water Project 

SCENE L 1958 -1960. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 

The State Water Project was re¬ 
vealed to Congress in 1958 by Cali¬ 
fornia’s official spokesmen. In ex¬ 
planation* they said they wanted two 
things from Congress: first* federal 
assumption of the burden of a half- 
billion dollar addition to CVP at 
San Luis (Westlands); and second* 
permission for the incipient State 
Water Project to use “joint” res¬ 
ervoir* canal and pumping facilities 
free from the 160-acre law. 

In Washington* this gave im¬ 
mediate incentive to California 
spokesmen to maximize the financial 
burden the State was about to lift 
from the shoulders of Congress. 
Later* the incentive would be re¬ 
versed — that is, to minimize the 
burden beihg imposed upon the 
people at home. 

SEN. Thomas H. Kuchel flatly 
told the Senate on Aug* 15* 1958, 
that “The State Project will cost the 
people of California $11 billion when 
completed." Naturally* this was good 
news to Congress to hear that the 
people of California were ready to 
transfer so heavy a financial burden 
from the nation’s back to their own. 

In this spirit, Sen. Arthur V* Wat* 
kins of Utah rose “to congratulate 
the_ State of California and Cali- 
foiWa’s representatives in the Sen¬ 
ate* Senator Knowland and Senator 
Kuchel, on the fact that the great 
State of California will build the pro¬ 
ject, and a still greater project which 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
$ 11 billion* and do it on its own.” 


In Washington, there could be no 
mistake nor misunderstanding. Less 
than a year later* Kuchel said the 
cost would be “nearly $12 billion.” 
Sen. Clair Engle, who had replaced 
Knowland* stood shoulder to should¬ 
er with Kuchel. The “ultimate cost 
of the state water plan is presently 
estimated at $11 billion*” said Engle* 
“The Federal San Luis Unit of the 
Central Valley Project is but a small 
part of a tremendous self-help pro¬ 
gram of the State of California.” 

GOV. Brown joined in testifying 
to the weight of the financial load 
he believed the people of California 
were prepared to assume. The “state 
itself," he told Congress on March 
16* 1959* “is launching an unprece¬ 
dented water development program 
of its own. We know that we cannot 
and should not depend entirely on 
the federal government. I hope and 
expect that the State of California 
will commit itself to invest more 
than $ 11 billion in the next 25 years 
over and above the Federal program 
to insure adequate statewide water 
development*’ 1 

SCENE 2* 1960-1967, 
CALIFORNIA 

Little news of these public prof¬ 
fers of the lavish generosity of the 
people of the State trickled back to 
California from Washington except, 
perhaps* through the Congressional 
Record. 

When the water bond issue sur¬ 
faced in November, 1960, the price 
tag on the State Water Project “com¬ 
promise” was* not $11 billion, but 
only $1*75 billion, or less than one- 
sixth of the figure quoted only the 
year before by Kuchel* Engle and 
Brown. 

The state needs water* the voters 
were told* and they approved the 
plan by a slim margin. Construction 
started, notably on the Feather 
River at Grovifle Dam* and the state 
began to shoulder its assigned fin¬ 
ancial burden. 

The first financial returns are now 
coming in. Gov. Reagan’s Water 
Resources Task Force warned in 
May: “from the standpoint of short- 
range financing” the “next three to 
five years are the critical ones;” 
that “authorized funding could be 
exhausted as early as the beginning 
of 1970," and that “there is a short¬ 
term deficiency of up to $300 million* 
and a long-term deficiency of up to 
$600 million,” 

Meanwhile, Reagan attacks as 
too high the budgets of education 
and mental health programs. He 
has yet to level similar attacks 
against against the State Water Pro¬ 
ject. 

UNDER these financial strains, 
Some division of interest and opinion 
within the state is appearing. “If 
a bond issue is indeed sought for 
bailing out the water plan*” stated 
a recent San Francisco Chronicle 
editorial, “m all equity it should be a 
bond issue voted not by the State at 
large* but by a special Southern Cali¬ 
fornia water district, composed of 
farm lands and communities that will 
benefit from the transported water, 
together with the vast acreages of 
Southern California desert lands that 
real estate speculators hope to enrich 
themselves by.” 


The Governor’s Water Resources 
Task Force says nothing about the 
principal pressures that burden the 
state with a State Water Project — 
land-owning pressures to circumvent 
the acreage limitation and public 
power preference policies of Rec¬ 
lamation law. The task force says 
nothing about the $11 billion cost 
estimates made by Kuchel, Engle 
and Brown. 

Instead, it favors turning a few units 
of the State Water Project here 
and there back to the federal CVP — 
to save the state some money. But 
it says nothing about the obvious 
financial solution for the state; to 
bring into California the huge fed¬ 
eral interest-free subsidies by re¬ 
turning the entire State Water Pro¬ 
ject to federal reclamation* with this 
transfer would come the monopoly 
and speculation protection of the 
160-acre provision. 

' Ignoring these “gut” issues of 
finance and policy* the task force 
offers soothing reassurances that 
“the State Water Project is em¬ 
inently sound in engineering and 
concept.” It recognizes Reagan’s 
budget-cutting by appealing for 
“economies wherever possible, 
no matter bow small and insignifi¬ 
cant each one may appear to be*” 
REAGAN’S state treasurer* Ivy 
Baker Priest* immediatly jarred the 
placid mood in which the task force 
closed its report. The State Water 
Project* she reported, already is 
imposing on the people of California 
an annual interest carrying charge 
approaching $28 million. This total 
will rise to about $65 million a year 
when the balance of the $ 1 *75 billion 
water bond issue is sold, ■- 
But this is only the beginning. 
The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit and the Southern California 
Metropolitan Water Districs soon 
may be obliged* because of the en¬ 
ormously expensive water bonds* to 
pay higher interest rates on their 
own fresh bond issues* For much 
the same reason* each motorist 
crossing the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge may be paying an extra dime 
each time he passes through the toll 


gate. 

EPILOG 

The State Water Project, then* is 
seen as a "compromise” tactic that 
enables giant landowners to circum¬ 
vent the federal 160-acre Reclama¬ 
tion Law* keep their vast holdings 
intact and force California taxpayers 
to pick up the tab of bringing public 
water to their lands for their private 
development purposes. As such* this 
“compromise” must run a long gaunt¬ 
let of questions. Among them: 

When Kuchel follows task force 
recommendations and tries in Wash¬ 
ington to save the state money by 
handing back a few water ^projects 
units to federal reclamation, will 
Congress remember, his promises 
that things would work the other 
way —that the water project would 
relieve the federal government of a 
$11 million liability? 

Will Congress accept without 
question his attempts* already 
started, to return from the state to 
the federal government Black Butte, 
New Hogan* a $94 million peri¬ 
pheral canal* and “such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out" con¬ 
struction of the San Felipe division 
of CVP? 

Will Congress note that Kuchel 
proposes to do this* in S* 1111 * 
with an exemption from the 160- 
acre law for ground water? 

How much additional financial 
burden is it worth to the people of 
California (if anything), or indeed to 
the people of the U.S* (if anything), 
to help large landowners to cir¬ 
cumvent the 160-acre law? To help* 
say* the Southern Pacific Railroad 
with 120*000 acres alone in the West- 
lands Water District? 

The public is entitled to “careful 
planning” in its own interest* and 
in the open. To whom* among its 
official spokesmen or appointed task 
forces* can the people of California 
turn to learn the financial burdens 
and policy manipulations surround¬ 
ing the State Water project? 

Next: How “death comes to 
the law” in the Westlands 
project. 




pro- 1943 and 1955* he served as consultant to 













Part 5 of a revealing Guardian 
series that illuminates youthful drug use 



A ion G. Sutter has worked'with 
all types of dm# users as a graduate 
staff member of the University of 
California*s School of Criminology 
at Berkeley, 

The Guardian here reprints parts 
of an article entitled ‘The Righteous 
Dope Fiend*' which appeared in a 
recent issue of UC*s issues in Cri¬ 
minologym ayaztue. 

Here is what Sutter said about Ids 
article: 


A "dope fiend," according to 
the popular image, is thought of 
as some kind of a wild beast who 
flourishes in large urban centers. 

The term "addict," says Alan 
Sutler^usually refers to a sickly 
creature, addicted to narcotics 
because of degeneracy, psycho¬ 
pathy, inadequacy and failure. 

But not everyone who becomes an 
addict is a "righteous dope fiend." 

SAYS Sutter: "His behavior pat¬ 
tern and his set of background ex¬ 
periences in-urban America give him 
a unique style of life and a claim to 
fame. 

"He rigorously uses the most ex¬ 
pensive narcotics in the country. He 
is ranked by his colleagues as the 
most versatile of hustlers on the 
street scene, and 'squares' refuse to 
tolerate his existence," 

Any addict, says Sutter, will admit 
privately his habit is a miserable 
burden. 

"Bui on the social scene of a cer¬ 
tain type of addict, there exists a 
pretense to be satisfied with or even 
proud of addiction. After repeated 
failures to permanently 'beat the 
habit.' craving for narcotics only 
becomes more intolerable, and ad¬ 
dicts often feel that their condition is 
hope less. 

“IF, however, an addict also par¬ 
ticipates in a certain type of group 
experience, he will privately think of 
himself as a 'dope fiend' and wilt 
publicly claim the status of a 'right¬ 
eous dope fiend/ 

"The term is used in social inter¬ 
action by a special type of addict who 
wants to indicate that: 

•He prefers heroin to any other 
drug and ranks himself above any 
other type of drug user, 

• He has a working knowledge of 
an array of specialized hustles or 
rackets. 

*He can be trusted never to dis¬ 
close information about another col¬ 
league when trouble arises, and 

•He is a life-long member of an 
elite social world of opiate users. 

After describing an "addict sub¬ 
culture" developed in the U.S., Sut¬ 
ter goes on to describe the dope 
fiend’s scene of action. 

The market place 

"It is common knowledge that the 
supply for the heroin market has its 
roots in the poppy fields of Turkey, 

"Opiates are transported across 
the desert from Syria to the labora¬ 
tories in Lebanon, then to the south¬ 
ern tip of France by ship for refine¬ 
ment. back to Italy where various 
underworld ent reive neurs compete 
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"During the past three years, in¬ 
formal conversations were held with 
over 40 heroin users and over WO 
adolescents involved in a world of 
non-opiate drays. 

" Most of the participants were met 
in their own setting while living in 
the Bay Area. Others were in jail 
aMdtiny trial , serving time in cor¬ 
rectional institutions, or taking, a 
* geographical cure' by moving away 
from Los Any dies to Oakland. 


for control of narcotics smuggling 
between the Near East and the East 
Coast docks,.. 

“On the West Coast most of the 
heroin comes from farm lands in 
Mexico's two primary- mountain 
chains, the Sierra Madre Occidental 
in the small state of Sinaloa, 

‘“HERE opiates are refined into 
heroin and smuggled across the bor¬ 
der by small independent dealers 
rather than by a few men who control 
most of the Eastern market. 

"Since 'anybody with an automo¬ 
bile can be a narcotics peddler by 
driving to Mexico and purchasing 
any quantity he desires,' there is no 
demand for a syndicated operation, 

"Thus, on the West Coast, a dope 
fiend himself can aspire to the top 
ranks of 'big time dope dealing': 
while on the East Coast it is said that 
he is excluded from the upper eche¬ 
lons. 

"Heroin moves fast through the 
city of Los Angeles and filters up 
through the Rav Area to Seattle. Un- 


"7/re heroin users ranged in aye 
from 15 to 60 years * with an average 
aye around 24 . , . The material 
derived from recorded conversa¬ 
tions and panel discussions was 
viewed on a background of extensive 
field work experience. 


less dope fiends know “the man who 
deals from the docks/ they will 
draw rheir daily supply of heroin 
from dope reservoirs created in 
certain city neighborhoods." 

Prestige hierarchy 

"Prestige in the hierarchy of a dope 
‘fiend’s world/' says Sutter, “'is al¬ 
located by the size of a person's habit 
and his success as a hustler. 

"All dope fiends dream of having a 
lifetime supply of heroin. Ail hust¬ 
lers dream of living a life of luxury 
where they can openly display their 
wealth and occupational success. 

"THE dope fiend does not 'trip' in 
the same sense as other types of drug 
users trip. By observing how other 
drugs affect the social demeanor and 
hustling style of other people, the 
dope fiend concludes that opiate use 
is top: other drug users must be con- 

SUTTER believes the notion that 
addicts are ''Snateh-and-grab junk¬ 
ies/' "petty thieves and petty opera¬ 
tors" who, status-wise, are at the bot¬ 


tom of the criminal population may 
apply to certain addicts but not to 
righteous dope fiends. 

Dope fiends use the term ’square' 
to indicate addicts who are unaware 
of different hustles, non-opiate users 
unable to support a respectable habit, 
and finally to indicate conventional 
people who do not use drugs. 

"If a person has been a 'righteous 
hustler' as well as an addict, he can 
never make the claim to fame as a 
righteous dope fiend/' 

SUTTER says that the common 
notion that addicts are forced into 
crime to support a habit is "over¬ 
drawn and far-fetched/’ 

"It presumes that anyone with a 
habit can commit profitable crimes at 
will/* says Sutter. 

"I did speak with one addict who 
'forced' into crime after he realized 
his addiction. He was arrested eight 
times inside of a two-year period and 
hardly had time to develop a habit. 

"Being quite miserable, he referred 
to himself as a 'freak dope fiend' who 
'didn't even fit in dope fiend circles.' 

"Righteous dope fiends appear 
more like respected professional men 
who boast of drinking a fifth of 
Scotch each day. not like bums who 
lay in the gutter drinking wine. 

"TO be sure, after a dope fiend has 
struggled in the rat race for many 
years, he may become a ‘snatch-and- 
grab junkie' or a gutter-hyp/ but the 
term “hope to die dope fiend* not 
righteous dope fiend, indicates the 
way some addicts come to terms with 
a miserable existence in the rat race. 

'“It is true that many dope fiends 
are arrested for petty crimes, but if a 
person himself makes five “stings' 
each day and has only two or three 
women who give him about $40 each 
day, within a month his profit will 
exceed that gained from a systematic 
robbery, 

“Till tappers and money burglars 
also demand respect. Those who go 
after property (boosters, merchand¬ 
ise burglars and fences) occupy the 
second level in the hierarchy, 

"Game artists and gamblers rank 
third on the hustling scale: while 
strong arm robbers and thugs are not 
respected. Those.who burglarize 
drug stores or operate shooting gal¬ 
leries aren't even discussed . . . 

“EARLY in the morning, dope 
fiends gather in selected areas of the 
city in order to pick up hustling part¬ 
ners for the day, 

"The big time hustler may appear 
on the scene and ask, 'Hey, anybody 
goin' to work today?' Others glance 
at him with amusement, ‘Yeah, hey 
what are you doin* man? I didn't 
know you was out there gamin'/ 

" “Well, you know how it Is/ he, 
replies with a slight feeling of em¬ 
barrassment. If he stops dealing and 
loses a few of his “bitches/ ‘playing 
con' will be his next hustle, not 
“boosting 1 : for he doesn’t want too 
many people knowing that he is run¬ 
ning/ 

“Dealing heavy narcotics is an ex¬ 
tremely lucrative enterprise and a 
preferred activity among hustlers. 

"The big time dope dealer will buy 
“stuff in pound units S3 500 to 
S4O0O/pound) from 'runners' who 
bring heroin to the Bay Area from 
Los Angeles. 

“THE heroin is cut with milk su¬ 
gar at approximately two to six per 
cent pure heroin and distributed to 
other dealers at $250 per ounce. 

"The term ‘pusher is seldom, if 


ever, used in dope fiend circles. The 
term is most often used by early adol¬ 
escent drug users and scholars who 
probably pick the term up from news¬ 
paper accounts, TV and law enforce¬ 
ment personnel. 

"Anyone who sells dope is a deal¬ 
er: the level of traffic in which he 
operates is determined by the amount 
of dope handled. 

'“Thus a ‘piece man' deals in 
ounces to a 'spoon man' who cuts 
the ounces and deals to a ‘bag man.* 


Back copies of The Bay Guard¬ 
ian at 15* per copy may be obtained 
by calling The Bay Guardian, UN 1- 
9600, or writing The Bay Guardian, 
1070 Bryant St,, San Francisco. A 
special discount is available for bulk 
requests. 


who in turn may cut the spoons into 
$ 10 balloons (14 to A gram}, 

“The majority of dope fiends on 
the street deal in 'big bags' or spoons 
containing two grams of heroin at a 
cost of $40 to $60 depending on the 
percentage of pure heroin. 

“IF a dope fiend is temporarily ; 
down and needs an immediate fix, he ; 
will often pitch in his money with 
three or four other hyps' in order to 
purchase a “spoon.' 

"A dealer may, in the course of a 
year, slide up and down the scale 
fiom pieces to small bags, but the 
prestige rests with the ‘piece man,' 

"The 'stuff man* seldom deals any¬ 
thing but heroin and crystal; although 
at lower levels of traffic, dope fiends 
may act in the capacity of a ‘connect¬ 
or' to other drug markets, especially 
marijuana. 

"A dope fiend moves so fast in the 
street that he may pass several 
people looking for “weed/ in such 
cases, he may take their money, 
score a quarter pound for a friend, 
bring back his weed, and use the ex¬ 
tra money to buy 'stuff for his habit. 

"For the most part, however, dope 
fiends do not make it a practice to 
handle marijuana: its hulk is too 
large, the profit is relatively small 
compared to ‘stuff/ and the prison 
sentence is almost the same if ar¬ 
rested/* 

NEXT: The hustler at work 



THE EMERGENCE 
OF PAKISTAN 

Cbaudrt Muhammad Alt 

The ex-Prime-Minister of Paki¬ 
stan writes of the tremendous up¬ 
heaval that attended the estab¬ 
lishment of the new sovereign 
states of India and Pakistan, and 
the momentous events in which 
he participated. He traces the 
origins of the conflict between 
Hindus and Muslims which 
proved insoluble by constitu¬ 
tional means and which even 
partition did not dissolve. Despite 
appalling bloodshed, Pakistan 
survived, and Muhammad AH 
feels that the way in which it 
survived provides a lesson for 
other emerging nations. $11.00 
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A name, a debut 


By John McConnell 

The high point of the 1967 Spring 
Opera Season in San Francisco was 
the debut of one Francesca Roberto 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana," The name 
is to be remembered; it soon will be a 
household word among the cog- 
noscent L 

Miss Roberto sang Santuzza as 
Santuzza has seldom been heard in 
San Francisco. Among the rarest of 
ajl opera performers — a lyric-dra¬ 
matic soprano — she is inevitably 
compared with Renata Tebaldi of 
15 years ago, and a much better 
actress than Renata ever thought of 
being. More important: when Miss 
Roberto sings against the full forte 
of orchestra and chorus, the thrust 
of her top range soars with the trans¬ 
cendental luster of Nilsson's Turan- 
dot, Succinctly, this IS a major tal¬ 
ent, full blown. The name: FRAN’ 
CESCA ROBERTO. 

THE premiere of “Cavalleria" and 
“Pagliacci" also revealed the blos¬ 
soming of another major artist. She is 
stage directress Ghita Hager, wife 
of Paul Hager, upon whom we de¬ 
pend for many of our fall season pro¬ 
ductions. This is her first solo work 
in San Francisco and it beautifully 
displays her inborn sense of grand 
theatre, 

Mrs. Hager is a former dancer~ 
her most important work in San 
Francisco prior to the current season 
has been the choreography for the 
remarkable “Carmina Burana" of 
1964; most of her stage actions are 
planned along choreographic flows. 
She has also learned a priceless bit 
from her husband about lighting. 

Herbert Grossman, the conductor 
of “Cavalleria" and “Pagliacci" was 
able to take advantage of the pre¬ 
vious two weeks 1 work by Kritz and 
Samuel. Grossman led the orchestra 
as one cohesive unit, so smooth in 
“Cavalleria" and blended into the 
major stage action that the audience 
became unaware of its presence. This 
is the ultimate of operatic conduct- 


GROSSMAN was less successful 
with “Tales of Hoffmann/' It's a 
common failing to drag the second 
and third acts unmercifully. The 
haunting Venetian barcarolle easily 
becomes an end in itself rather than a 
part of the whole, with endless ling¬ 
ering over each wakzy triad. 

San Francisco claims Grossman as 
a hometown boy; his musical muscles 
are developing with verve and in¬ 
genuity, He finally gels his big 


chance this fall with the full opera 
orchestra and “Manon Lescaut" 
starring Kirsten and llosfalvy, This 
will be one of the sleeper successes 
of an auspicious season. 

Robert Commanday, criticizing 
Grossman in the Chronicle, makes 
the flat statement —completely out of 
touch with either the specific pro¬ 
duction or to the overall picture of 
San Francisco fine arts: “the or¬ 
chestra . . . flubbed all evening," and 
“the musicians couldn't read Her¬ 
man Grossman's beat . . Sorry, 
but professional musicians don't 
know what he is talking about. 

Frankly. Mr. Commanday, you sit 
too close to the stage and orchestra; 
anyone occupying the first 10 rows 
of the Opera House is likely to re¬ 
ceive a distorted picture of the com¬ 
posite sound. Your continued dis-, 
tori ion is confirmed by the accolade 
given Nicholas di Virgilio. tenor for 
“Cavalleria" and “Tales of Hoff¬ 
man." to-wit, “he's four times Cor¬ 
elli," 

Di Virgilio, singing the tenor 
tour-de-force of Hoffmann in “Tales 
of Hoffmann" truly turned out his 
best performance for San Francisco 
during the prologue and first act. As 
long as he stays within a relaxed nar¬ 
rative framework —as is required in 
the Prologue of “Tales" —di Vir¬ 
gilio sings a liquid, sonorous tone of 
utter brilliance. 
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The movies tell us: there are 
sex problems in Sweden, not France 


by Margo Skinner 

“A, Man and a Woman*' (Vo^uc. San Francisco j 
"I.isi'iri; CnupM" (Bridge, San Francisco] 

“Thir Deadly Ekes*' (Nccnnd-run housed 
'•The Vulture” (second-run houses) 

i am probably the last living 
American film reviewer to have seen 
“A Man and a Woman," having de¬ 
liberately avoided it for some time as 
probably another piece of tedious 
erotica. Considering the theatrical 
advertising in our daily papers, it gets 
increasingly difficult to tell the dirty 
movies from the art films. 

Herewith, public apologies. “A 
Man and a Woman" is a beautiful and 
mature love story, done with con¬ 
summate taste and feeling. As the 
widowed heroine, the beautiful 
Anouk Aimee is finally given a 
chance to really act. And Jean-Louis 
Trimignam is excellent as the widow¬ 
er she meets at the boarding school 
their children attend. 

A virile, attractive man. he looks 
like Marlon Brando with a soul. The 
two kids are delightful, with none of 
the self-conscious cute ness of Ameri¬ 
can juveniles. Pierre Barouch as the 
heroine’s first husband, seen in flash¬ 
backs, is fine. 

IT is not surprising that this film 
won the prize for best photography of 
the French Board of Film Techni¬ 
cians, in addition to the 1966 Cannes 
Festival award. Under Claude Le- 
louch’s direction, the camera is an 
imaginative force. 

He cuts back and forth between 
present and past in the memories of 
his central characters, and between 
their feelings when together and their 
actions when separated. There is an 
extraordinary veering from sepia to 
black to white to technicolor to suit 
locale and emotional content of the 


Well, this certainly seems the in¬ 
tention, 1 don't know, maybe I'm 
tough, but it didn't do a thing to me. 
None of it seemed very real. There 
is a good deal of female flesh ex¬ 
posed, and even more of school¬ 
girls' panties, and the climax of the 
picture, suitably set in a maternity 
hospital, presents a bewildered- 
looking baby arriving in the world. 
So? 


MOVIES 


A.H, Weiler in the New York 
Times suggests that “Loving Coup¬ 
les" is a “reflection of moral decay . . 
starkly, often erotically revealed.” 
Well, Miss Zetterling may have been 
trying to out-Dolce La Vita, but 
Fellini's portrayal of decadent Ro¬ 
man society was sophisticated, co¬ 
herent and above all concerned with 
human beings and human values. 

Moving the locale from an Italian 
to a Swedish villa, pulling out all the 
stops, and imitating Bergman's 
photography don't add up to any¬ 
thing when the inside of the film is 
hollow. The effect is one of an arty, 
uncx purgated version of "Peyton 
Place." 

If you're after real shocks, catch 
“The Deadly Bees," which left 


downtown rather quickly for the 
second runs. It'll pul you ofT honey 
for good. With a script by Robert 
Bloch (of “Psycho" fame) and good 
loud technicolor, this is a murder 
mystery in which the weapon is a 
swarm of killer bees, who sting to 
death in front of the audience's eyes 
(not mine: I put my coat over my 
head during goings-on like this) first 
a charming shaggy dog, then the un- 
charming wife of one of the two bee¬ 
keepers on a small island off the 
English coast. 

SUSANNAH Leigh, as a pop sing¬ 
er sent there to recuperate from a 
breakdown(!) t looks like every other 
current screen blonde, but gives a 
nice little performance. The rest of 
the cast is adequate, though Frank 
Finlay as one of the bee-fanciers 
looks like such a kook that nobody in 
their right mind would think of taking 
sanctuary with him. 

“The Vulture," its companion fea¬ 
ture, is something else. Also English 
made, tt features that aging male 
ingenue Robert Hutton and two good 
actors, Broderick Crawford, who 
looks embarrassed about the whole 
thing, and Akim TamirofF. who tries 
valiantly to create a real character, 
and almost does. 

THIS is the kind of stuff the un¬ 
sophisticated think is science fiction; 
but it's just corn, as any real sX fan 
can testify. 
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different scenes. 

Thus, all shots of Miss Aimee 
working as script girl in the fantasy 
world of French films are in techni¬ 
color, The scenes of Trintignant 
driving in cross-country auto races 
are in black and white, newsreel¬ 
like. The big passionate love scene is 
shot in red. 

Yes, there is sex in this film. But it 
is sex presented artistically as a vital 
part of a good love, rather than 
shown sensationally to con neuro¬ 
tics into the theater. 

AT a recent European film fes¬ 
tival, all new entries from France 
were love stories. A Frenchman, ask¬ 
ed about this, responded, "We don’t 
have sex problems in France." 

Apparently in Sweden they do. 
“Loving Couples," the new Mai 
Zetterling effort, has no real loving at 
all. But there's something for every¬ 
body whose favorite bedside book is 
“Psychopathia Sexualis:" child mo¬ 
lesting, homosexuality, lesbianism, 
bisexuality, impotence and a peculiar 
syndrome in one of the female char¬ 
acters, an urge for surrogate mother¬ 
hood, that makes her look forward to 
the birth of her niece's child by a man 
whom she. the aum. loved years ago. 

THERE arc at least four stories of 
different women running concur¬ 
rently, with lots of cutting back and 
forth, but I lost who was who, main¬ 
ly because there was no real depth in 
any of the characters. 

The focal point, if there is any, is 
a Midsummer celebration in a 
wealthy Swedish home, and the 
goings on are considerable, including 
a representation of ora! intercourse, 
Kate Cameron of the New York 
Daily News comments that the film 
is “a series of shocks." 
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Do you, too, go imbecile when Ginger or Carol prances down the runway? 


by Rolfe (POW!) Peterson 

JUST as some people hecome im¬ 
beciles when ihey drive a cur, 
theatre-goers become imbeciles when 
either Carol Changing or Ginger Ro¬ 
gers walks down the runway* Last 
year when Carol did it the audience 
went to pieces and I felt bad, be¬ 
cause, much as I like the girl, she 
hadn't earned it. 1 fell worse this year 
when Ginger did it, because she milk¬ 
ed the poor saps for even more un¬ 
earned applause by repeating a little 
gesture of salute to the audience, a 
blatant trick commonly used by 
tumblers and magicians’ assistants to 
draw extra applause. Seeing this 
year's crop of Dolly-lovers ‘go into a 
paroxysm of enthusiasm to this sti¬ 
mulus-response diddling brought me 
the closest I've been to throwing up 
in a iheatre since Ginger herself cli¬ 
maxed one of her old movies by de¬ 
livering La Marseillaise as a dramatic 
reading, 

GINGER really isn’t bad in ’"Hello, 
Dolly V* But she does some terrible 
things, like gratuitously showing a 
still-shapely leg at one point just be¬ 
cause it's about all she has left, and 
making the most asinine curtain 
speech in the history of the theatre* 
And most of the time she just forges 
ahead, a modified Carol Channing, 
with what the audience seemed to 
think was infectious enthusiasm, 
apparently under the delusion that 
it’s her show. 

In fact it belongs to David Burns 
from beginning to end. I recommend 


this over-rated show solely on the 
strength of his remarkable perfor¬ 
mance as a funny meanie. While 
much of the show, the famous ‘"Hel¬ 
lo, Dolly” number for instance, is 
still as pretentious and stupid as 
ever —qualities endemic to every¬ 
thing in last year’s production —the 
dullness is alleviated this year by 
such triumphs as ‘"It Takes a Wo¬ 
man,” in which, with crowds of 
young dancers doing Gower Cham¬ 
pion leaps and tricks all over the 
stage. Burns steals every minute of 
the scene with little gestures and 
steps so casual that they seem to be 
only for his own diversion. He is a 
model of grace, economy, and comic 
style. 

And if you stay for Ginger's cur¬ 
tain speech, be prepared to take 
notes: if your crowd likes camp hu¬ 
mor, you'll be a hit reading it at 
parties. 

As if to prove the futility of “Dol¬ 
ly’s" 48 people in lavish costumes, 
the best musical comedy in town is 
being done by six people in about 
fifteen dollars worth of gingham and 
chinos and sweatshirts* The show is 
“You're a Good Man, Charlie 
Browm," and the six young perform¬ 
ers unpretentiously give us "Pea¬ 
nuts," the simple lines and situations 
just as Charlie Shultz conceived them 
for the comic strip, made modestly 
theatrical by a small but workable 
set, a few pleasant songs, an occa¬ 
sional baseball mitt, and a willing¬ 
ness to meet your imagination half¬ 
way but no further. 


YOUR enjoyment of the show' de¬ 
pends on your enjoyment of the 
world that Shultz has created for the 
comic strip, 1 wonder about some of 
it. Snoopy’s World War 1 fantasies, 
for instance, often lose me, and 
Lucy’s queen sequence goes on too 
long for the little humor it creates. 
But the weak parts come and go be¬ 
fore any real damage is done, and the 
strong parts are so entertaining, both 
in laughs and in wise observations on 
the adult world that Shultz is really 


Theater 


talking about through his child char¬ 
acters, that I remember the whole 
evening with nothing but pleasure. 

1 should warn you That the world of 
“Peanuts," like any highly personal 
world, is in constant danger of be¬ 
coming precious and whimsical ra¬ 
ther than funny and wise. 1 saw the 
editor of this newspaper scowling 
during the intermission, looking as 1 
must have looked during Ginger's 
curtain speech. But anybody who 
accepts and likes "Peanuts" —and I 
presume that includes you —will de¬ 
light in "You’re a Good Man, Char¬ 
lie Brown," 

MY final look at the ACT this sea¬ 
son was "Our Town," a play I ap¬ 
proach with trepidation because it's 
no longer very entertaining. Since 
Thornton Wilder first put the warm, 
small-town humor and young love of 


the first two acts on the stage some 
30 years ago, these people and si¬ 
tuations have been turned into un¬ 
bearable cliches by TV and movies. 
But In the third act, which is about 
death. Wilder hits you with some 
serious and thought-provoking ideas. 

No role in the theatre calls for 
more personal charm than that of the 
Stage Manager in "Our Town." In 
a spotty production like this one. the 
play stands or falls on how you like 
the old guy* Richard Dysart has mo¬ 
ments of success, as when he pan¬ 
tomimes the mixing of an ice cream 
soda with authority and a sense of 
comedy. But much of the time he’s 
just a good actor, plodding away at 
his craft of gestures and expressions, 
and not being especially likeable. 
Even his costume annoys—a wrong 
tie, baggy brown trousers, black 
shoes. It’s a down costume. 

The director, like most of the ACT 
directors, does too much without 
knowing why. He lakes a charming 
and capable actress like Carol Tei- 
tel and, in a scene where's she’s 
merely supposed to suggest, without 
props, the mixing and cooking of 
pancakes, has her throw herself into 
the damnedest, wildest mess of ges¬ 
ture you ever saw. Morbidly fas¬ 
cinated by this Drama Department 
demonstration of pantomime, you 
don’t realize that the focus of at¬ 
tention is supposed to be on the scene 
taking place across the stage. It’s 
college theatricals again. And that 
term describes some of the "New 
England accents,” Ellen Geer's 
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sounding distinctly Southern at 
times, while Ray Reinhardt's keeps 
slipping into his impeccable stage 
English. 1 can’t judge the accents of 
the minor actors who played the 
corpses because nothing they said 
could be heard. 

Josephine Nichols was the one per¬ 
former in "Our Town" who showed 
consistent charm and profession¬ 
alism, 

THIS "‘charm" 1 harp on doesn’t 
come automatically with experience. 
America's most experienced and 
foremost acting couple since the 
Lunts were here in "A Delicate Ba¬ 
lance," and they didn’t have much of 
it either. Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn have both had it at times, she 
in "Streetcar Named Desire” and he 
in the movie "The Postman Always 
Rings Twice," but in this Albee 
play, portraying a middle-aged, dried- 
up marriage in a misery-ridden home, 
their lack of any ingratiating quali¬ 
ties made them difficult to care about, 
Albee often creates one channing 
character, like the drunken husband 
in "Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?" 
who gets laughs with his cynical, 
sometimes poetic comments on 
everything. In "A Delicate Balance" 
it's the alcoholic sister, and Rose¬ 
mary Murphy's performance brings 
out what charm Lhcre is. 

One of Miss Tandy’s least charm¬ 
ing trails is her terribly affected 
speech, like that of the drama coach 
in an expensive private school for 
girls, Cronyn does better, giving his 
weak and ambiguous role more 
skill and charm really than It de¬ 
serves. But too much is confusing, 
too much seems pointless. The sym¬ 
bolism is either too obvious ("You 
are not named for nothing, Claire!) 
or too enigmatic, the neighbor coup¬ 
le's Nameless Dread seeming less a 
meaningful symbol than an easy cop- 
out for a playwright who couldn't 
think of anything genuine to pro¬ 
vide a little plot and movement. 

PULITZER Prize or not, 1 harbor 
a suspicion that much of what passes 
for deep symbolism and poetic mes¬ 
sage in this play and others by Al¬ 
bee and Beckett and the other dar¬ 
lings is simply careless or precious 
improvisation. And when, despite J 
Cronyn’s—and even Miss Tandy's 
and Miss Murphy's — considerable 
skill, the rest of the cast is as weak 
as this one was, the essential empti¬ 
ness of these theatrical parlor-puz¬ 
zles is shown. 

For a lime there was the intellec¬ 
tual fun of the Intermission Guessing 
Game, but Urn beginning to wish for 
honest playwrights who have some¬ 
thing to say and who say it to me, not 
to some Inner Circle. Lillian Hell- 
man, where are you? 
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Canned elephant meat may shortly 
be introduced into the United Slates 
as dog food. 

Chronicle News Item 


Observe the lordly pachyderm. 

No jungle beast can make him 
squirm — 

He’s not annoyed by raging lions 
And tigers show him no defiance; 

A dozen snapping crocodiles 
Do not shake Jumbo — he just smiles 
And takes his river shower in ease 
Without so much as saying “Please.” 

In fact, one might say that the elephant 
Regards these dangers as irrelevant. 


But now, alas, this noble beast 
Is doomed to make a canine feast — 
Ground up, no doubt, and mixed with 
bran 

And cooked and packed inside a can 
So that some yiping pooch might eat 
His daily dole of cheap red meat. 

Oh, dogs must live — don’t gel me 
wrong— 

But elephants just don’t belong 
Inside some doggie dish of plastic! 

The whole idea makes me spastic. 


Nay, elephants belong in zoos 
Or in the wild —not house pet stews. 

-f terry Kt&Xi f, The 
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By Phil Palmer 


Levy Gallery in New York in the 


Brett Weston doesn't like to talk 
about his photographs. But they 
stand as emphatic personal state¬ 
ments and need no explanation. Nor 
does it really matter if they were 
made on earth or on Mars, near his 
home at Carmel or in the deserts 
of the Southwest. 

Brett, like his noted father, the 
late Edward Weston, works with 
large view cameras. 8x10 in. and 
sometimes 11x14 in, film sizes* Both 
photographers capture the ultimate 
in details, textures, values and sub¬ 
stance, and both compose to the 
edges of the negative surface. 


l first saw Brett's prints, before I 
knew Edward Weston had sons who 
were photographers, at the Julian 
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late 1930s. It was evident that there 
was a relationship between Brett's 
work and that of his father, but that 
Brett was very much his own man. 

Brett concentrates on the forms 
and intimate details of the Western 
landscape, though he has also worked 
far from his home, with nature and 
the human figure, Bretfs technique 
is of a dazzling brilliance, the sort 
he needed to present his vision. 

Students of photography will be 
able to meet and work with Brett 
this summer at a photography work¬ 
shop at the Eselin Institute at Big 
Sur from Aug, 27 through Sept. J. 
View camera work will be stressed, 
Brett will lead daily field trips 
through Big Sur country. Enrollment 
will be limited 10*20, 

For further information, write 
Esalen Institute, Big Sur Hot 
Springs* Big Sur, Calif, 93920. 
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A conservative student plot 
to oust SF State's president 


— continued from page I 

The BSU, led by militant Jimmy 
Garrett, does not play games. And 
Summerskill* who looks at the 
ever-increasing racial division in 
this country as a most critical prob¬ 
lem plays no games either. He wants 
more Negro students on campus and 
maintains an open door for those 
who are there. 

HE spent many hours this year 
working with and listening to Gar¬ 
rett. The BSU wants courses in 
Black Studies, off campus projects 
in ghetto areas, a no-nonsense role 
to play. They speak directly and 
without forked tongues. 

They have no love for the white 
man. Their animosity is evident, 

Summerskill realizes the rules are 
changing, and he is able to adapt 
himself. 

His student adversaries believe 
he doesn't understand the situation, 
that he is naive, that Garrett and 
his troops preach alienation and 
hate, 

. The two campus politicians. Bill 
Burnett and Ron Kinder, are both 
southlanders who insist they are not 
receiving outside financial help for 
their expensive trips and activities. 

THEY have traveled lo Sacra¬ 
mento to visit RafTerty and Lt. Gov, 
Finch (they did not try to sec the 
governor), both ex officio state 
college trustees, to deliver their 
message in person. It was Rafferty 
who grabbed the issue and insisted 
on a report from Dumke. 

Burnett, 27. has made a career 
of student politics at state and, after 
seven years there, knows the scene 
as well as anyone. He is Slate's 
Mark Hannah: speaker of the stu¬ 
dent legislature in 1963-64, un¬ 
successful candidate for president 
the next year: manager of two un¬ 
successful Kinder campaigns: behind- 
the-scenes boss of this year's win¬ 
ning "SHAPE UP," ticket, a coali¬ 
tion of middle-of-the-road and con¬ 
servative students who dumped a 
liberal-radical slate then promptly 
fell apart. 

Those who know' Burnett describe 
him as a resentful, vindictive and 
vicious fighter. Several years ago, 
a dean suggested he couldn't be a 
student forever, that he try the cold, 
cruel world outside. That dean is 
No. 1 on the tall redhead's list. 

KINDER, 23, is a smooth-talking 
political science graduate. The two 
live together in a fraternity house. 
Both plan to be back in action again 
this fall. 

Although they claim to have no 
outside financial help, it is notable 
that they suppled about $850 for 
the "Shape Up" campaign. No one 
asked where the money came from. 
Burnett ran the show 1 and ran it well. 

But when he won, he found himself 


dent, Phil Garlington* a political 
opportunist who used his position on 
the campus newspaper to attack the 
previous liberal "in" party. 

The break between Garlington 
and Kinder came over budgeting 
$300,000 in compulsory student 
fees, Burnett for the past five years 
has been the most persistent op¬ 
ponent of the State trend to put 
student funds into community in¬ 
volvement, work/study programs, 
the Black Student Union and like 
projects. 

Garlington contended that al¬ 
though there were some excesses 
in appropriating student funds* basic 
emphasis should remain in the area 
of community involvement instead 
of traditional "rah rah" activities, 

DURING all this budget hurly 
burly, Summerskill kept silent: he 
felt it was a student fight. 

The war heated during budget 
discussions in May. The central 
issue was an appropriation for a 
Black Communications Project to 
produce and film plays written by 
Negroes for use off campus in 
ghettoes. 

Le Roi Jones, white-hating poet 
and playwright, had been hired for 
two months for $ 1,600 by a previous 
student administration to design the 
project at State. 

The BSU felt that the student 
lawmakers were committed to pro¬ 
viding the $4422 to carry out Jones' 
plans. But Jones scared the new leg¬ 
islators to death and they wanted no 
part of him. 

At one meeting of the legislature, 
students refused to vote funds: both 
whiles and blacks opened up on 
each other with threats and cries 
of racism. 

THE meeting was adjourned until 
the next day. Approval then was 
voted when two administrators and 
the faculty representative broke the 
deadlock. 

That did it. 

Prompted by Burnett and Kinder* 
10 student legislators sent a letter 
on ASUC stationery to all trustees 
asking for a review of actions by the 
administration. 

"We specifically charge the col¬ 
lege administration of encouraging 
racism and countenancing intimida¬ 
tion and threats of violence," the 
letter said. It was accompanied by a 
position paper titled "Black Power at 
San Francisco Stage College." 

The BSU. the document contends, 
has become increasingly militant 
while the '‘administration policy 
seems to be one of appeasement at 
every point." Pure Bumetl-KEnder. 

Garlington noted the letter was 
not an official action, that student 
body officers who didn't sign were 
refused copies and that he could not 
even gel a fife copy. 
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PERSONALS 


IN MEMORIAL 

For the. thousands of men, 
■women and children who are 
killed senselessly each week in 
Viet Nam. David Campbell. 

KEEP repeal anti-abortion laws. 
Calif. Com. to Legalize Abor¬ 
tion. Box 734. Sunnyvale. Caltwf, 

SINGLE ADULTS 

Call for a 2 minute recorded 
message, 24 hrs, a day. S.F., 
781-2493: San Mateo, 843-3819 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 


EXPERT typing & Dictaph. 
Manuscripts, resumes. efo. My 
home. Good refs. 221-5875, 

Dressmaking 

Alterations.—Reas. 5S5-5S03 

"signs”— art psychedelics. 

FAST SERVICE, REAS. COST. 
EDDIE. 552-1535 

If AND MADE GIFTS wanted for 
new gift shop. Wood, paintings, 
sculpture* etc, 387-6514 

FREE CATALOGUE — Many 
beautiful designs. Special de¬ 
signing, too. Address BOOK¬ 
PLATES. Yellow Springs. Ohio. 

SAVE SS$, Brand-names. Salesmen 
agents Buying Guide. Sample 
copy 25c. Coyle Enterprises, 
4215 Windsor, K. C.. Mo. -64123 

ALTERATIONS fit TAILORING 
Women's fic Men’s in My Home 
796 Faxon nr. Ocean 333-7329 


PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICES 


SHIRLEY CLARKE 
Captures children through 
creative photography 
Call now for summer special 
843-4698 

COLOR PHOTOG, Masseur. Coif- 
feur. Intern‘1 Ballroom Dancer. 
UN 3-1130 

AUTO INSURANCE—A. G, Paris 
Ins. A gey. Low monthly rates. 
931-5049 

WRITING PROBLEMS? 

STORY—ARTICLE-BOOK 
Editing, Criticism MO 1-3870 


A-l 

Stenographic and Printing 
Service 

220 Bush Street, Room 555 
San Francisco 
Phone: DO 2-1081 


"WHY LET YOUR PIANO 
GO TO POT" 

Call The 
Piano Man 

TUNING & REPAIRING 
35 Years Experience 

386-8943 


LESSONS & 
INSTRUCTION 


PRUTSMAN-CAMPBELL Studios 
classic or Pop. Piano, 150 Pow¬ 
ell, 781-0494: 1628 Balboa St,. 
386-0312 or OR 3-7238, 

FOLK 3c Classical guitar lessons. 
Your home. Adults only. 

MI 8-2332 

Guitar Instructions 

566-2703 


ART LINKLETTKit 

DANCE STUDIO 
Quality Dance Training. 
Tap. Ballet. Modern Jazz; 
Eal 1 room, Hawai ia n. Aft er- 
noon and evening classes for 
all ages. For information call 
681-0251. 1221 Vicente, San 

Francisco, 


Super Markets Need Checkers 
$95.00 - $125,00 Weekly 
Learn grocery checking 3-6 
weeks, low tuition, 2409 - 19th 
Ave., Market Training Schools, 
564-3300 

GOV'T NEED 

Men - Women 16 - 60 for Postal. 
Clerical. Law Enforcement jobs 
Train at home for exams. 
566-7200 or write: 
UNIVERSAL. 679 Fortola Dr.. SF 


EMPLOYMENT 


M VS —2 full & 2 part time, Wat- k 
fciiu — Spices, Extracts etc., t 
average 2,75 hr. comm. j 

3699 Mission St. j 

WOMEN demonstrate cosmetics 
full or part time, no experience 
necessary — we train. 

771-1267 
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PENSIONERS, pt. time workers, 
$5 comm, for a few hrs. work, 
Watkins Prod.. 3699 Mission St, 

SECURITY GUARDS. Positions 
in bldgs, pits or banks. Full, pt. 
time. No exp. nec. Ages 28-65, 
$1.55-51.70 per hr. Ph. 781-8901 
or apply at 690 Mkt., Suite 509 


, RAY CII EM is a young; grow¬ 
ing Co. and we need out¬ 
standing people with techni¬ 
cal background in mechanical 
engineering, chemical engi¬ 
neering. _ * 

324-3333 Rayc hem Corp* 

300 Constitution Dr.. Menlo 
Park, Ask for James Webber. 


MEN OR WOMEN. Flexible 
hrs. Full or part time. Es¬ 
tablished territories now 
open. $2.50 fit up per hour. 
Fuller Brush Co, 673-6160 
Call Mr. Espinoza 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


ANGELO'S 

Thomas Organ—Vox Amp, Hdq, 
House of Music - 960 Geneva 
_585-5292_ 

VICTOR CHARLES 
PIANO REPAIR SHOP 
BA 1-5070 

Tuning, Repairs & Restoration 
Work, Fine Rebuilt Pianos for 
Sale 


Canine Arts 
Work Shop 

THE FINEST ALL BREED 
GROOMING. HAND SCIS¬ 
SORS ON POODLES. 

Dennis Pimentel, 846 Hollo¬ 
way Near Ashton, 586-3161 


REAL ESTATE 


LAGORIO'S 

588-5656 


EUREKA REALTY 

2300 Market St.. SF 861-3190 

Leo R. Sapienza 

Sales. Trades. Income, Homes 
3389 Mission _ 64S-400Q 

TENANTS WAITING 

NO FEE. 863-8880 

STOP! $8,750 

Nice cottage, few steps, remod¬ 
eled kitchen fit bath. No hanky- 
panky here. 

SEE NOW FOR QUICK SALE! 

Cutino. DE 4-2288 

$90—‘Newly Decorated! 3 irns. 
Beautifully Sunny & Bright 
No Pets—No Children. 

FI 6-9156 

673-4441 673-7341 

A-1 TENANTS FOB YOU 
Rental Center 1410 Lombard 

Nearly New 6 Units 

Close in Richmond loc, $11,000 
an, grs. inc„ low vac. fact. Ask 
$99,950. Eves. 931-2226 

"FREE Service to Landlords." 
We have reliable tenants. 2150 
Market St. 863-4099 


EXCHANGE SPECIALISTS. Your 
clear house for income propty. 
Wiseman. 564-1080 


"Come Where the Action Is" 

Thomas E. Heeney 

Residential - Trades 
721 Monterey Blvd. 585-0880 


RAY CICERONE 
REALTY 

POTRERO HILL HOMES 

934 Minnesota St. Victorian. 3 
bedroom, large living room, 
spacious kitchen with separate 
dining room, full basement and 
garden. Asking $17,500 

• 

541 Missouri St. Delightful 2 bed¬ 
room home, large living room, 
with reverse plan, wonderful 
view, sliding doors from living 
room onto large deck* beauti¬ 
ful garden. 

* 

1027 Rhode Island St. 3 bedrooms 
and studio, large living room, 
fireplace, wonderful view. 

Asking $22,500 

* 

319 Texas St. Spacious 5-room 
home, hardwood floors, full 
basement. Asking $27*500 

• 

360 Rhode Island St. 2-bedroom 
home, 8 years old. fireplace, 
hardwood floors. */a bath down. 

Asking $26,500 

• 

1052 Rhode Island. 3 bedrooms, 
living room, wonderful view. 

Asking $23,900 

m 

461 Vermont. 2 bedrooms, Vic¬ 
torian, modern kitchen, large 
living room and separate din¬ 
ing room. Asking $22,009 

• 

2137 - 18th St. 3 bedrooms plus 
room down (has built-in kitch¬ 
en and 14 bath). Asking $29,900 

• 

966 Wisconsin St- Large 3 bed¬ 
room home plus additional 25 
by 100 foot lot. Asking $28,500 

* 

Potrero Hill Income 

7S2-7S4 Arkansas St. 2 units, spa¬ 
cious full 6 and full 5, very 
large bedrooms, living room, 
fireplace, view, deck, full base¬ 
ment, lovely garden. $56,500 

# 

490-492 Pennsylvania St. 2 view 
units, outstanding Potrero Hill 
location with wonderful view, 
units above modern, lovely 
garden decks. Asking $54,500 

flb 

895-897 Vermont, 2 units, new, 
wonderful view, charming gar¬ 
den. Asking $54,000 


Ray Cicerone 
Realty 
824-8140 


$ 1 75-$1 90. New Si 
Substantial! 

BAHIA VISTA 

4130 Army St. 

Distinctive l-2~Bedroom 
Apis. Elevator, Pool, Electric 
Kitchens. W/W Carpets/ 
Drapes* Laundromat, etc. 

DIAMOND HEIGHTS 

Manager No. 42 824-3569 


WANTED 


TOP prices for old Tootsietoys, 
cast-iron toy autos, etc. 

EX 7-1122 Ext. 326 Wkdays. 
SILVER DOLLARS. Pay $1.30 
up. Bill’s Coins. 3166 - 16th St. 
626-4747 


READY TO MOVE NOW? 

Come to 

RENTAL CITY WIDE 

WE ARE A RENTAL AGENCY 
WE SERVE EVERYONE 

HOUSES — FLATS — APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 
MODEST TO LUXURIOUS 

$50 — and up — ail locations 
$30 — Nob Hill Furnished studio 
$65 — Furnished flat, children and pets 
$65 — Unfurnished flat, five rooms 

$100 — Furnished house, two bedrooms, 
Mission District 

$125 — Unfurnished flat, five large, Rich¬ 
mond District 

585 — Unfurnished house, near Twin Peaks 

RENTAL CITY WIDE 

2150 Market UN 3-4090 

Open seven days for your convenience 


FOR POWERFUL 

ADVERTISING 

RESPONSE 


USE 

BAY GUARDIAN 
CLASSIFIED 

RATES per |SSue 

3 LINES - 1 TIME — $1.50 

3 LINES - 3 TIMES — $1.35 
3 LINES - 13 TIMES — $1.15 

WRITE YOUR AD BELOW 


CITY.ZIP CODE.. 

STATE . 

PHONE NUMBER . 

NUMBER OF TIMES TO RUN. 

STARTING DATE . 

MAIL TO: THE BAY GUARDIAN 
1070 BRYANT ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94103 


HOTELS 


ALLEN HOTEL 

Week Free w/Month f s Rent 
$9 Week up. 24 Hour Service 
Steam Heat. Auto. Elevator 
Prestige Location — 1693 Market 

STAR HOTEL 

2176 Mission, We aim to please 1. 
Reas, rates. Heat fic morn, calls. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


CHOICE 

Industrial Lots fic Buildings 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 1 


Geo. 


W. Jones 
& Co. 
824-8350 


Jr. 


RENTALS 


ROOM & BOARD. Good transp., 
home cookg. Pref. gent. Reas, 
Pacific Heights. GR 4-4029 

V A C ATIO N Cental S —Tra ilers 

fic pick-up campers. Rite-Way, 
5500 Mission St. S.F. 587-4600 

$65 frt. sunny rm, w/patio, share 
kit. fit bath with 2 men. For 
empld, man, 282-8700 «■ 64S-E122. 

$140—2 bd. IVx bath, elec kit, w/w 
carpet, drapes, view. gar. 

PL 5-2655 —D.C. 


TOOL RENTALS 

RUG SHAMPOQER, Carpet 
stretcher, floor s&ndors. pol¬ 
ish erg, saws, tile cutters, 
steamer*?. ladders, staples, 
auto buffers. 

FOX NATLER CORP, 

701 Shrader, at Waller 
221-3937 


TYPEWRITER 

and ADDING MACHINE 

RENTALS 

Sales and Service 

• reasonable rates * 

ph. MO 4-3095 

June Wilson 

1509 Taraval near 25th _ 


appliances 


1966 ZIG-ZAG 
SEWING MACHINES 

$32.50 Full Price 
These are floor models and 
demonstrators, fully guaran¬ 
teed. They make button* 
boles, zig-zag, fancy stitches 
all without attachments. Pay 
cash and get discount or 
$2.50 down and $5 per mo. 

For free home trial call 
BA 1-7844 


H0TP0INT REFRIGERATORS 

10 Ca Ft. BRAND NEW! $139 
3915 24th St. 647-2500 


REST HOMES 


THE MANSION — Best Luxury 
Private Rooms. Fancy meal. 
Best climate. 824-4459 

CLAIRE'S Rest Home. Beautiful 
home, excellent individual care 
Ambulatory/senil, SK 1-4380 

FIRST Class Rest Home. Vacancy 
for Man. Woman or Couple. 

_ UN 1-2691 ___ 

AMBULATORY Senior Citizens, 
Beautiful yard. Private or semi- 
private rooms. Men or ladies. 
Reas. 333-4188 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Adding Machines—Calculators 
New, used $35.00 up 
M.B.M. 647-7711 

ADDING machine rentals—S7.50 

g er month, elec. $10. TIBBS 
21 Market. OA 1-6633. 

NEW OLYMPIA PORTABLES 
Corona electric portabfe, sales 
& serwee CROWN Typewriter 
Co. 

63-2nd St. 982^2414 


CLEARANCE 

CHAIRS . . . $5.00 
FILES . , . $12.50 
Desks.- sofas, used typewrit¬ 
ers. adders and miscellaneous. 

HUGE DISCOUNTS 

ROBERT MORRY, INC. 

556 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
7S1-G152 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Bayside Auto Towing. Autos, 
Light Trucks, S.F., So. S.F. fit 
Daty City. $7.50 anytime. 647- 
7970. 

WANTED—ANY CONDITION 
Volkswagens fic all other foreign 
cars — parts for most makes. 

ATLAS AUTO WRECKERS 
333 BURKE AVE. 648-0633 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


Fire Wood - 

536-2624 


-Dry Oak 

992-0255 


SAFES — USED ONE HOUR* 
ALL SIZES. FROM $35 UP. 

447 WASHINGTON ST. 781-1611 

DETAILED insfruc. for prepar¬ 
ing a powerful liq. or solid ex¬ 
tract of marijuana—oil of can¬ 
nabis. Easy to prepare. Send 
$1.50, PO Bx 18163, SF Ca 94118, 

NEVER WAX ANY 
FLOOR AGAIN I! 

Apply gleaming ‘*XL-17 Miracle 
Coat/* Lasts for years. Qt, $4,95. 
Gal. $13,95 584-5277 

LOT FOR SALE ~ 

Alpine Meadows lot, good lo¬ 
cation. flat, trees, Mr. Eisner, 
Days. YU 2-S66S: eve*;* PE, 5- 
7271- 


FURNITURE 


UNFINISHED FURNITURE 
ENGDAHX/S 
870 Valencia St. $48-6643 
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ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUES — Furniture, appL & 
metal; bsmt, cleaning & haul, 
WE 1-5055 Free est. OV 1-2026 


ACOUSTICS 


ACOUSTIC Textured Ceilings 
BOLAR CEILINGS 
FREE ESTIMATES AT 2-7500 


ADDITIONS & 
REMODELING 


Additions & 
Remodeling 

From foundation to roof 
Stairs, Aluminum Windows 
Kitchens, Bath & Family Rooms 

DRY ROT SPECIALTY 
Terrazzo reinforcement stairs. 
Genera! Contractor Id Yrs. Exp, 
Free Est. 584-3480 day & night 

ADD A DECK 

Porch. Rm.. House Rmdl* Rprs, 
Keas. Free Est's. Wk, Guar. Call 
285-0492. K C BUILDING CO. 

AAA-1 

STAIRS. FENCES. ALL RE¬ 
MODELING. ALSO URBAN 
RENEWAL WORK. LICENSED. 
INSURED, SK 2-8878 

"ALEXANDER REMODELING 

Kitchens —■ Baths — Additions 
Licensed!! *— Bonded!! 

8 am-5 pm 282-9942 


ADDITIONS 

AND ALTERATIONS 
from foundation to roof, new 
kitchens. License Sc insurance 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
LO 4-7016 


ADDITIONS REMODELING 

KITCHENS m BATHS 
Lowest Prices Ever 


Free Estimates 


761-3908 


ALL TYPES of home Of comm l 
remodeling. Huber Construc¬ 
tion Co. WY 2-6100 

AAA-1 

STAIRS. FENCES, ALL RE¬ 
MODELING. ALSO URBAN 
RENEWAL WORK. LICENSED, 
INSURED, SK 2-8878 


Compare Our Prices 
Kitchens Sc Bathrooms 
Modernized 
Aluminum Windows 
Installed 

Carpet. I i no I eui u ( ce ram ic 
tile, plumbing, heating, 
painting, etc. 

Lic,> Ins. 648-5453 


CARPENTRY 


ADDITIONS and Alterations' 
from foundation to roof, new 
kitchens. Lie. Sc i ns, all work 
guaranteed. LO 4-7016 

A-1 CARPENTER—Alterations, 
Kit, remod,. gar. doors, fences. 
Reasonable DO OWN WORK, 
LO 6-53S3. 

CARPENTRY CEMENT WORK 
REMODELING—FENCES 
CALL PAT LO 4*7982 

CARPENTRY—PLUMBING RE¬ 
PAIRS, Remodel Kit, & Baths, 
Cab:ii‘*u mmK SK 2-9171 


CARPETS 


CARPETS—INSTALLED 
CLEANED—REPAIRED 
J!M CUDDIE JU 5-8786 

SAVE ON NEW A TmmI Carpet*: 

wall to wall carpeting 

and timioIj<tered furniture 
CLEANED 

ON YOUR PREMISES 
Residential -- Coinmen tal 
20 Y E A R 55 EXPERIENCE 
Representing Major Milks 
SumpW Brought la Yqu 
T erm Pe rso nail 1 S ■' rv iv e 
A. B. WEAVER CO. DO 2*2170 


Carpet Clearance 
Sale 

Roll End*, a I I Brands 

up to 50 r k Off 

Hall Runner, 

wool.S2.fr. y>\. up - 

9x12 Axminrt* r $39.HTi up 
40 yard* w*i+»i nylvm 
wiill-t^-wall with pmldhiu 
$279.:»d 

EZ TERMS 

LAMBERT FURNITURE 
IXo 

41 NNI Plllh.Kt ,ll its) 

DA T 


Carpet Dyeing 

Wall to wall carpets dyed 
in your home. Call for 
Consultation A r ree estimate 

Carpetdye Co. 

431-4265 


JACK'S CARPET CO. 

Wall to wall carpet, 
cleaning Sc installation. 

Sates &. Service 861-7B36 


INCOME TAX 


INCOME tax service. El Salva¬ 
dor News in English and 
Spanish. Many y^ars experi¬ 
ence, 2188 Mission MA 1-9490 


GARDENING 


GARDENING, trim, prune, weed¬ 
ing. clean up: gravel and fence 
work. Very reason, 731-9492 

GARDENER, yard maintenance, 
cleanup, pruning. Call after¬ 
noons & evenings, 586-7133 

COMPLETE GARDEN SERVICE 
Mafnt., planting, fences, patios, 
cleaning. J. Minocchi. 731-6249 

FRENCH GARDENER, dean-up, 
maint,, fences, gravel walks, 
etc. Ask for Gratien, 564-9859 

LAWN MOWERS Sales &c Serv- 
ice, Ph. SE 1-0153 for pick-up 
or leave at 3926 Irving nr, 40th. 


HAULING 


YOU CALL and HI Haul : Ready. 
Reasonable & Reliable. Base¬ 
ments Cleaned. DE 3-1450 

BASEMENTS, Yards. Apts,, etc 
cleaned. Anything hauled. Ige, 
truck. low rates. Prompt. Free 
Est, LOUIS HE 1-0566 

YOU CALL — I'LL HAUL 
ALSO CEMENT PATIOS. 
DAY or NIGHT. Joe, 334-5981 

JIM THE CLEAN-UP & JUNK 
MAN Witt Clean & Haul Any¬ 
thing; Pick-up Your Junk from 
Basements—Storage Rma. — At¬ 
tica—Garages—Bldga. & Homes. 
Also Will Trade. Bargain or 
Buy Your Old Things, Inaur. 
Top Refh, In STATE OF CALI¬ 
FORNIA! 

REASONABLE RATES ... .* 

CALL DA Y or NIGHT- JO 7-1598 

BASEMENT cleaning, hauling, 
moving. Pick up scrap iron & 
metal free. 863-5146 

' HAUL—CLEAN UP 

Bsmt. yards, warehouses 
odd jobs, Kcas. AT 5-5362 

Basement ■— Haul — Move — 
Lowest rates. After 3 p.na. 7 
days a week. 334-8942 

JANITORIAI^-24 hr, service by 
Oriental, Homes £ Offices. 
FREE EST. 334-8029 

YOU CALL and FU Haul: Ready. 
Reasonable & Reliable. Base¬ 
ments Cleaned. DE 3*145Q 


MOVING 


BROWN'S 

Moving Service Inc. Day or Nite 
2827 Pine St. JO 7-0662 

CROWLEY MOYERS 
WA 2*4596 24 Hrs. OV 1-0144 


A-l TRANSFER CO. 

Original Moving Sc Storage 
Packing, Shipping AT 2-3373 


Original Moving A Storage 
32 Years Dependable Service 
MINIMUM TARIFF RATES 
Local A Long Distance 
PENINSULA & BAY AREA 
Confidential. Safe. Clean 
Storage PACKING - GRAT¬ 
ING-SHIPPING 
Office and Terminal 282,3373 
390 Valencia Eves,, 564-8393 


BROWN'S 

MOVING SERVICE, INC. 

DAY or KITE 
2827 Pine Street 
JO 7-0662 


PAINTING 


FAINTING, Interior. 20 yrs, ex¬ 
perience, Do own work. Save 
you money. Call eves., 751-3583 

PAINTING & decorating. Interi¬ 
or Sc exterior: handyman. Rea¬ 
sonable. 334-6072 

JACQUES’ PAINTING & DECOR 

First quality material used. Reas. 

Prices. Lie.. Ins. 346-6638 Eves, 


PAINTING A DECORATING 
Ini. & Exterior. Sandblasting & 
stucco work. Sheet rocking. 
681-4679 


"Paint Now & Save" 

KITCHEN REMODEL, 382-S12R 

PAINTING—Exterior Sc Interior. 
2 men. Neat. ref., reas. Free 
estimate, 333-3766 


Wooten Painting 

Sc Decorating. Quality A Work 
Guaranteed. Lie. St Insured, Free 
Est im ates .' 586 -4283 

Art PLASTERING 
Interior Sc Exterior. Small Jobs. 
Also Tile Work. SK 1-2N24 
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PAINTING— SAM A R1S does own 
work. Exp,, reliable. Free est, 
431-6522 

A-l Painter—Retired, Xnt. & ext,, 
your paint, $15 Sc up for rm, 
$20 for 2 coats. Clean work 
guaranteed. Free est,. call after 
5 p.m. Ask for Ray, 

PL 5-1423 

TWO BROTHERS 

SATISFACTION—PROMPT SVC. 
Licensed Sc Insured, 664*3708 

PAINTING A-L Father & son. 
Sandblasting. Lie & insur, Low 
rates, high quality. DE 3-7552 

PAINTER—Qua 1 ity 2 coats, $35 
rtn—you buy paint. 

661-9571 

PAINTING—I NT.-EXT, ALSO 
PAPERHANGING, INSURED 
FREE EST, REAS. CALL JOE 
BORG, 661-7594. 

PAINTING, interior, & exterior 
2 men. Ri-au*, Five est, 

SE 1-8686 

PAINTING Sc Decorating. AH 
wk, guar. Reas, rates, free est. 
Lie. contractor 567-2067 


Painting Sc Paper Hanging 
Interior & Exterior 
Custom work at regular 
prices. Ins. - pi. - pd. & 
workmen's comp. 

VA 6*7340 SK 2-0594 


TILE — RemodW. Repair, Bath 
and Kitchen Work. Guaran¬ 
teed. LO 6-7561. 

Tile—Ceramic vinyl, expert job. 

431-6522 - 552-2460 

TILE—Ceramic, Bath, kitchens, 
patios etc. Free est. Day or 
evenings. Work guaranteed. 
Ed's Tile Shop. 3507 Mission 
AT 5-5660 


PLUMBING 


PLUMBING — Repairs, alt., cop¬ 
per piping, kitch. & bath re- 
mod. Reas., Lie., Ins. SE 1-6587 

HASTINGS COMPANY 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
24 Hours s day. 661-1445 

McKonri# Plumbing 

r^gisteied. Water heifers, re¬ 
pairs, alterations. Free estimates 
861 7984 

STAGNARO FLUM B IXG 
Water heaters, new installations, 
repairs, alter. COFFER PIPING. 
FK E E EST IM ATES -785- 2048 


PLUMBING, alts. & moderniza¬ 
tion guar., reas. Bef 9 am aft. 4 
pm wknds. 583-0968, 755-8416 


UPHOLSTERY & REPAIR 


10th y^ar Anniversary Special I 
Sofa Sc Chair completed S149.50, 
Call MI 7-3771 anytime 

AMERICAN INTERIORS—Pen In - 
sula Service. Drapery-uphol¬ 
stery, Open 7 days a wk. All 
work guaranteed, EE terms as 
low as $3.00 per week. Free es¬ 
timates. 826-7337 or 755-8452 



Anniversary 

Sale 

S.I 

uiilmliitvml 41 

wit T i fab* 

rh 

$UhM Chair ’ 

yrith fnb- 

rii 

$$T».R0. Free 1 


Fi 

-« pti'kup & 

delivery 


334 - 1 



IU:mmi.STKH -Limited ivlTr-r. 

JU 5-6813 

Chill:- $19 up Sufji u;<. 

V. ' ik iplil- Firhlir i ;i;:j r tut- > 7 


ROOFING & SIDING 


FKKK ROOF INSPECTION 
Wt* paicl t Sc n ■' w mors. gntt.-rs. 
mulkmg & down stpotiU, 826-S8KS 

Glen Park Roofing Co. 


HOME SERVICE 


ELECTRIC - PLBMIMNU - r,\R. 
PENTRY. G.i.w.uk' F .u pn. e! 
Ftef- i rijc+'ii * 221-725k 


SEWER-ROOTER CO, No extra 
chg. sites or wkends. Free 
travel time. 387-3259 


POLISHING 

Polishing, steam cleaning of 
any article. Pick-up and de¬ 
livery Mon, thru Fri„ 8 to 5. 

756-2261 

B road moo r Po I i sh in g & 
Steam Cleaning 
7(146 Mission St, i Rears 
Daly City. Calif. 


BSMT. A- YARD Cleaning. Mov¬ 
ing. 7 days a week. Low rates, 
587-9299 


Kitchen ceilings Sc walls cleaned 

285-6013 

HANDYMAN. 346-2164 

Plumbing, windows repaired. 
Apts,; Clean Sc haul, odd jobs. 
Reliable, Anytime. 

BSMT. A- YARD Cleaning. Mov¬ 
ing. 7 days a week. Low -rates. 
587-! 1209 



FOLLIES 

BURLESK THEATRE 


16th. & MISSION STS. 


The only live burlesque 
theater in San Francisco 
aid the Bay area 


UN.1*6076 

v, 



4 STAG E 130*3 30 CONTINUOUS umo M IONITE 

SHOWS' 745*10 30 Midiiite Show Every SAT. £§? fRI. 



4 A SHADE BETTER? 

WINDOW SHADES 


OPEN SAT 9 Till 3 

VENETIAN BUNDS 


TRANSPARENT SHADES — MADE TO ORDER 

JNO. R, DAVIS 

3248-22nd Street 


Phone 



PORTRAIT 
OF A 
TYPICAL 
KJAZ 

LISTENER 


Notice how alert he is. All his nerves are on the surface, ready 
to pick up every sound of modern jazz, which KJAZ programs 
17 hours or more every day. Don't you wish you could be as 
aware? Well you can. You’ll find us at 93 on your FM radio dial. 
If you would like a free brochure, send a postcard to Typical 
Listener, Radio KJAZ, Alameda, California, 94501. 


C.R. REICHEL 

ENGINEERING CO. INC. 

Heating, Plumbing and 
Sprinkler piping 

it -k * 

Complete Boiler Room Service ■ Copper Piping 
and Safety Controls 
Guaraniee-d Tank LiningTeroilne' 

if it it 

718 NatomaSt. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Phone: HEmioch 1*7100 * day or night 


WINDOW WASHING 

664-8786 589-6094 


WINDOWS 

ALUMINUM OR WOOD 

Stairs Repaired 

GUARANTEED WORK 
Fpr Esi, — Tnnug 
Mr. Dillon 

AT 5*0852 


CEMENT WORK 


D. SABASTIANI CO 
Specialty work in exposed ter¬ 
ra zzo floor & steps. Cone, 
wk. 755-3450 


C E M E N T WORK. R*'Hahh', 
3id**walks. .PATLOt?, RETAIN¬ 
ING WALLS 

2 \VU. Jl* 6*61102 

CEMENT WORK 
BLOCKS AND BRICKWORK 


FENCES 

PL 6- 1065 

BRICK PLAXTEIiS 

&. FIIiF- 

PLACES. Bl.ii-k W 

iiU 

U\,[k 4 ;.,bs 

u Si 1 " |1 ialty. 

OV 1-92UI 

CTKM i :\T F » ■ ■ i.: lL ir 

yai iMatf! inn 

Lit fr« < H *1 TUILE’ 1 -. 

Duv -if tnl-“ 

Thunk *uii 

YVL [ t'lUb 

CIvMf M HrtFk- h] Mr 

k i* hi t. k 

wnt it L: 

Ail 


guar 


PE, 


CEMENT WORK 
Pntios. Walks. Etc. Free Est‘s. 
584-5956 


All Types Cement Work 
PATIOS - WALKS - WALLS 
REDWOOD FENCES - RPRS, 

Fiberglass Patio Covers 
See Our Picture Catalog 
SERVICE CONCRETE CO. 
Lie. * Ins Terms. Free Est. 
681-9242 756-2355 


PATIOS - WALKS - WALLS 

REDWOOD FENCES 
DR AIN T1LES & REPAIRS 
FREE FST. - BANK TERMS 
Licensed & Insured 

BARNOLI CONCRETE CO. 

if! t'l -4155 PL 5*01173 


THE 

HANSELL 

SECRETARIAL 

SCHOOL 

Special he s in the t mining of 
High School & Co/fyye Grad¬ 
uates for Secretarial Careers 
in neto & expanding field* 
including 

BILINGUAL SECRETARY 
As a Bilingual Secretary you 
yrill have the exciting choice 
of International assignment* 
at home or abroad , 

All Spfirttfuar iJt Ggnerat See* 
retarial Diploma courses ap¬ 
proved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Dept, of 
Education , Sr aft* of California. 

F^yr iti/ormafion & counseling 
>tt Diploma Courses, daily 
brush-up, or individual tutor¬ 
ing. call: 

San Franmco ...392-^541 

Palo Alto . „.,324-2-5t)9 

San Rafael 

HANSELL ASSOCIATES 

Employer Retained Agency 
Since 1948 

A High Quality Personnel 
Consulting and Placement 
Service for Secretaries 
College Graduates 
and 

Qualified Office Personnel 

(Men and Women 1 

209 POST. SAN FRANCISCO 
SU BRYANT. PALO ALTO 
DWO 3th AYE,. SAN RAFAEL 


NEW CHEVROLETS 

ALL MODELS UP TO 

20% Off 


WITH SUPER SERVICE 


CUYLER 

CHEVROLET INC. 

PACIFICA 

355-3433 755-3760 

OPEN EVERY DAY AND EVENINGS 'Til 9:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY: 10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
15 MINUTES SOUTH FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
ON HIGHWAY I 

V) MILE NORTH OF SHARPS PARK 
GOLF COURSE 


































































































































































A summer solstice celebration in the Panhandle of Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, Two news- 
hawkers sell the Oracle, philosophical voice of Haight* Ash bury. Oak Street houses in the back¬ 
ground. 




1535 Haight St,, unofficial city hall in Haight-Ashbury at the Psychedelic shop. 
The dog at left has been spattered with polka-dots. 


By Creighton H. Churchill 


Summer in San Francisco; These 
words now carry a magic once re¬ 
served for April in Paris or cherry blos¬ 
som time in Japan. People actually 
come HERE to vacation, to "check the 
action;" for, in the argot, San Fran¬ 
cisco is where it's at, where the good 
vibrations are generated. 

The recent Summer Solstice cele¬ 
bration, staged throughout Golden 
Gate Park, was the summer's open¬ 
ing statement by our new artists, 
creators of San Francisco Mass Art. 

Mass Art is the discipline that uses 
surging herds of people os a pr^ 
meat and the screens and p 
the communications media as a can¬ 
vass. The Haight-Ashbury tribes are 
the undisputed world masters of this 
news!art!evangelistic form. 


San Francisco’s 
summer 
of love 


San Francisco's first successful Moss 
Art happening was the now classic 
Human Be-In on the Golden Gate 
Polo Grounds. There the move was 
to combine the political avant-garde 
of Berkeley with the dropped-out, 
living avant-garde or "psychedelic 
utopiasts" of the Haight. It was an 
immense success — Hell's Angels 
lying down with the lambs. 

Though similar, the Solstice fes¬ 
tival, had much better spirit and clan, 
true to the Haight-Ash bury-Diggers's 
code of fun and happiness for every¬ 
body in sight. 

All the top Haight bands played, in 
three separate areas, and the local 
gentry walked oround with flowers 
and things to share. The Diggers 
cooked food and gave away hambur¬ 
gers and hot dogs. 

Though crowds were larger than the 
Be-In's 15,000 or so, there was na 
trouble, and police ignored thousands 
of people smoking pot in full public 
view. 

Several Negro policeman on horse¬ 
back rode around the crowds, the 
theory being that Negro cops and 
hippies get on better than do Irish 
Catholic cops and hippies — and 
everybody loves horses. The Summer 
of love was off to a dashing start. 



A typical Haight-Ashbury promenade outside Connie's, the area's oldest res- An old-time Haight-Ashbury resident (left) diffidently passes the action in front 

touranf. of the I and Thou, the area's first coffee house. 


















































